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The Morgan Code 


N the statement which he read at the beginning of his 

examination before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, J. P. Morgan set forth the principles which 
guide his famous firm. His position was that private 
bankers, as distinct from incorporated banks, neither are 
regulated by public law nor have any reason to be regu- 
lated. Something else takes care of their integrity and 
protects the public, and that is the professional code 
which has grown up over centuries, for the “ private 
banker,” in Mr. Morgan’s illuminating explanation, “ is 
a member of a profession which has been practised since 
the Middle Ages.” This code “ could never be expressed 
in legislation’ and seems to operate automatically: if a 
banker observes it, he preserves his credit, and if he vio- 
lates it, he loses his credit and with it his reputation and 
his fortune as well. 

The argument has been heard before. Other busi- 
nesses, and industry in general, have felt that they all had 
a professional code, based on the same idea of credit, that 
is, public belief in their integrity. They, too, feel that 
this cannot be expressed in legislation, or, in other words, 
that it should not be: the automatic forces of credit oper- 
ate to protect'the public far more than any law could do 
it; when a business loses its reputation for fair dealing it 
loses its business, and all is well; justice is righted by 
periodic adjustments. We usually refer to that code as 
the system of /aissez-faire, and the only difficulty with it 
is that it does not work. 

How it worked in the Morgan case was brought out in 
the examination that followed. The Morgan partnership 
is dissolved every December 31, and again whenever a 
new partner is admitted, and all the assets of the old 
partnership are sold to the new one. When this happens, 


the assets are revalued. Now, under the capital-gains- 
and-losses tax it is allowed to deduct from ordinary tax- 
able income for the next two years any losses that accrue 
in this manner. On December 31, 1930, however, Mor- 
gan’s did not dissolve their partnership as usual. They 
waited until January 2, 1931, when a new partner was 
admitted. On revaluing their assets they found a loss of 
$21,000,000, and this was marked down as a loss for the 
partnership for the first two days of 1931, thus allowing 
them to deduct from the income of the next two years, 
namely 1932 and 1933, instead of 1931 and 1932, if they 
had dissolved on December 31. 

This was clever. It was according to the law. It was 
also according to the code. But it also deprives the 
American public treasury of any revenue from any of the 
Morgan partners for those two years, since it is unlikely 
that income will exceed the established loss. By similar 
means, the partners have paid no income tax for the past 
two years also, though they did pay one to the British 
treasury, which apparently has no such loopholes in its 
law. 

In another instance the code worked, to the loss not of 
the Federal Government but of the stockholders of the 
Alleghany Corporation. The Morgan firm sold to a group 
of insiders, including the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, a block of 1,250,000 shares of that company at a 
price $11 to $15 below what the public was paying for it. 
This seems to have been a favored procedure; it will be 
recalled that Insull did the same. In this instauce, Mor- 
gan’s had been allowed to buy it all at the lower price, 
and distributed it to friends at the same. The owners of 
the company, of course, that is, the other stockholders, 
were poorer by the difference in price multiplied by the 
number of shares sold in this way. 

This, too, is apparently not against the present law, or 
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the code. But it goes very far to explain what is the 
matter with our modern world. In none of these trans- 
actions did the partners ever dream that they had any 
obligation under the social aspects of their dealings, either 
to the people at large in their Government or to fellow- 
stockholders. The new ideal of social justice has ren- 
dered the code obsolete. 


Youthful Criminals 


EN years ago it was said by many that the rise of 

juvenile delinquency was somehow connected with 
the World War. The connection between the two was 
never clearly demonstrated, but it was vaguely insinuated 
that the boys and girls who grew to maturity during that 
period had been subjected to economic conditions which 
made them lawless. There was a financial stringency in 
those days, it is true, but the period from 1916 to 1922 
was, on the whole, a time of general prosperity, and even 
better years followed. It would seem, then, that pros- 
perity and not destitution must be the cause, if the eco- 
nomic environment theory be adopted, of the juvenile 
delinquency of today. 

It is quite possible that some similar explanation will 
be found for the youthful delinquents of 1942. Students 
of a certain school will gravely observe that the period 
which began in 1929 had no parallel in history, and that 
statement will certainly be true. The next step will be to 
show that long-continued periods of economic want dis- 
turb moral and ethical standards, and so tend to breed 
crime, and that statement also is true. But the explana- 
tion blinks the whole truth which is that, granted the lack 
of certain elements in the training of youth, criminals 
may be looked for, whether the country be extraordinar- 
ily prosperous, normally contented, or abjectly poor. Eco- 
nomic environment is a factor that can explain much, but 
it does not uncover the ultimate reason. 

Last month the Federal Department of Justice released 
a set of statistics on youthful criminals which portray 
conditions that are appalling. Forty per cent of the coun- 
try’s crime is committed by persons under twenty-five 
years of age, and “ persons nineteen years of age lead the 
nation’s crime procession.” Closely following this youth- 
ful group, “ delinquents in the last year of their ’teens,” 
are persons under twenty-one years of age, but over nine- 
teen. These two groups account for one in every five 
arrests. It must be borne in mind that these figures refer 
not to boyish peccadilloes, but to serious crimes such as 
burglary, robbery, and crimes against women. 

Ten years ago, the offenders in the most numerous 
group, which includes all under twenty-five years of age, 
were fifteen years old. By 1928, the beginning of an 
unusually prosperous era, they had said farewell to child- 
hood. Ten years ago, too, the criminals in the largest 
single group, the nineteen-year-olds, were still four years 
away from their ’teens. By 1928, they also were putting 
their childhood behind them for a career of crime, a career 
which, very probably, had been carried on for some years 
before their incarceration. Thus, as far as cold figures 
show the picture, we have a tribe of youthful offenders 
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who grew up, respectively, in hard times, in good times, 
and in the height of prosperity. 

Certainly we arrive at little that is solid fact from 
a mere study of statistics, or from a survey of environ- 
ment, either social or economic. If we can train our boys 
and girls to love what is truly good, we can look to their 
future with a fair degree of confidence ; but how they can 
be so trained is yet to be explained by those who feel that 
religion, and morality based upon religion, must be ex- 
cluded from American education. The causes that lead 
to youthful crime are many and complex, but any study 
will be fatally defective which omits from the list of 
causes a childhood in which religion was unknown. 


Standards of Taxation 


T becomes clearer every day that the country is greatly 

in need of some fixed standards with regard to taxa- 
tion. The need of revenue for interest and amortization 
for the expenses of the new national industry act has 
made the question acute. Hitherto, nobody has bothered 
much about taxes so long as it did not mean he had to pay 
them. It has been found, too, that the income tax means 
lots of revenue for the Government when there is lots of 
income, but that in times of depression the Government’s 
income almost vanishes. Moreover, that tax law has so 
many loopholes cunningly devised for the rich, as revealed 
in the Mitchell and Morgan cases, that the rich appar- 
ently escape altogether from paying, while the whole bur- 
den of it falls on the middle incomes. 

Hence, the press that toadies to big business is already 
in hue and cry against the income tax, instead of urging 
the obvious thing, plug up the holes, particularly the capi- 
tal-gains-and-losses tax, which encourages greater specu- 
lation in boom times and impoverishes the Government 
even of its regular income tax in times of depression. It 
will also be a bitter injustice if the present House tax 
bill taxing middle incomes higher remains as it is without 
adding to the surtaxes and forbidding the big incomes to 
“ take losses ” temporarily so as to avoid paying any taxes 
at all. It becomes obvious that the income-tax idea has 
not failed in the depression to the extent alleged, since 
the Government, because of the loopholes in the law, has 
failed to collect anywhere near what it should and could 
have collected. 

At the same time, it is an often-forgotten truth that 
the ordinary citizen has an obligation to contribute also 
to the support of his Government. How many do escape 
from paying anything is hard to estimate, for the corpo- 
ration-income taxes are undoubtedly passed on to the con- 
sumer, as the real-estate taxes are passed on to the tenant 
by the owner. That this contribution should be propor- 
tionate is also true, and the income tax considers this fact, 
by demanding proportionately more from those who have 
more. At present, however, there is a dangerous ten- 
dency to legislate with tenderness to the capitalist on the 
mistaken grounds that business must not be embarrassed 
in the present crisis. It is the general purchasing power 
of the people that must not be lowered by taxation, not 
capital, of which there is an abundance. 
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The Plight of the Teacher 


HE most honest, intelligent, and hard working of all 

public officials are the teachers in our public schools. 
They are also the least respected class in the eyes of the 
politicians who control the schools, and the most poorly 
paid. Superintendents, supervisors, and custodians, take 
the cream of the appropriations for public education. The 
teachers get the skim milk, and sometimes little of that. 

The most outstanding instance of the low position in 
which teachers are held by politicians is given by the city 
of Chicago. From September, 1932 until May, 1933, 
when a payment for four months was made by the city, 
the teachers had received no salary at all, and for nearly 
four years they have been paid irregularly, and often in 
scrip. According to a report in the New York World 
Telegram, many teachers have lost their homes, and hun- 
dreds have been evicted for non-payment of rent. Three 
have committed suicide, twenty are in insane asylums, 
and more than four hundred in various hospitals for the 
treatment of nervous disorders. 

The plight of the teachers is a striking example of the 
effects of incompetent and perhaps dishonest methods in 
municipal government. In 1928, under the administration 
of a mayor who had made King George of England an 
issue in the city election, the taxpayers declared a holiday 
as a protest against unfair assessments on property. The 
Board of Education, long used to the idea of spending 
money lavishly, failed to heed the warning. As stupid 
and obstinate as these boards often are, it kept on spend- 
ing money lavishly, and soon reached the end of its re- 
sources. 

The city then raised money by selling tax warrants to 
the amount of $76,000,000, but the fund was exhausted 
by the time the late Anton Cermak was elected mayor on 
a reform platform. Mayor Cermak then formed the plan 
of paying the teachers in scrip. The immediate effect was 
good, but in time the scrip began to fall in value, and 
the situation was further complicated when the Chicago 
Teachers Federation secured an injunction against the 
payment of salaries in printed pieces of paper of dubious 
value. Appeals to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion went unheeded. The Corporation, liberal in its loans 
to banks and railroads, would authorize a loan only on 
condition that the banks underwrote it on the basis of 
tax warrants as security, which the banks refused to do. 
Thereafter, for eight months, the teachers were not paid 
at all. It must seem incredible, but the simple fact is, 
despite the recent payment to the teachers, that one of the 
largest and richest cities in the world is still unable to 
guarantee regular wages to the most meritorious of its 
servants. 

No other city is as yet in Chicago’s municipal finance 
turmoil, but many are not far from it. The major part 
of the trouble in which these cities now find themselves 
involved can be traced back to conditions established long 
before this world-wide economic depression began to 
make itself felt in municipal government. This Review 
has not failed to denounce these conditions, and the venal 
politicians who are responsible for their continuance. 
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Unhappily, it is easier to anathematize the politicians who 
dominate the school, and other city and State, boards in 
this country, than to prescribe a program of action which 
will eliminate them. 

It is certain, however, that the plunderers will never be 
thrown into jail, where they belong, as long as it is 
deemed high treason not merely to criticise the system as 
an educational scheme, but even to hint that any of its 
controllers are not high-minded patriots and educators. 
Behind that barrage the plotters have gathered in safety, 
and until it is thrown down, the most intelligent and hard 
working of our public servants will continue to be the 
scorn and the prey of the politician. Fully as necessary 
as investigation of the banks is investigation of the 
powers that misrule and loot the billions annually ap- 
propriated for public education. 


Even as a Dove! 


S late as 1931, the professional Prohibitionists 

ranged the country, and their word was law. From 
the White House down to the humblest village hall, few 
officials dared oppose them, for opposition was official 
death. Prohibition was the law of the land, and they 
were its prophets, arrogant, vindictive, and all-powerful. 
In the strength that came from the financial support of 
some men who sold oil, and of others who had acquired 
millions largely by paying their women employes a starva- 
tion wage, they felt themselves invincible. 

In less than two years, the professional Prohibitionist 
has been forced to lay the prophet’s garb aside to don that 
of the mendicant. No movement in our political history 
has so quickly fallen from high to low estate. A Metho- 
dist Bishop, once a welcome guest at the White House, 
now prowls about the country, an elderly buffoon, not too 
warmly welcomed, even by those who once eagerly kissed 
the hem of his garment. Politicians who defended Pro- 
hibition as the heart and soul of the Constitution are now 
hurrying to explain that they really did not mean what 
they said. Dr. Clarence True Wilson, of the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, 
appeals to the public in a tone that is almost apologetic. 
The campaign for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is a campaign of the rich against the poor; we are 
fighting under great handicaps, he asserts, for we have no 
millionaires and no politicians with us. “ But we expect 
to rally through an appeal to the home and the church, an 
appeal to parents and grandparents who are anxious about 
their children.” This is not the roar of the raging lion, 
but the pitiful coo of the timorous dove. The change has 
come about so quickly that we feel it almost too good to 
be true. 

It is difficult to agree with a professional Prohibitionist 
on any point, but Dr. Wilson is right is saying that the 
fight “is now on.” We can also agree that at present, 
there is, apparently, more anxiety to repeal the pestifer- 
ous Amendment than to consider the problems which will 
follow repeal. It has been demonstrated beyond all doubt 
that Prohibition was the wrong way of dealing with the 
liquor industry. That is great gain, but what remains is 
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to find the right way. The value to the individual and to 
society of beverages with a high alcoholic content is in- 
considerable, and when restored, the traffic should not be 
encouraged on the ground that it is a source of State 
income. The old Prohibition regulations made a difficult 
situation more difficult. If we restore whiskey and simi- 
lar liquors on the ground that they “ bring in money ” we 
may find ourselves in even greater difficulties. 
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Note and Comment 











Pseudo- 
Science 


N old and valued friend, the Scientific American, 

has fallen on evil days. It has recently taken to 
allowing into its columns articles that are anything but 
scientific, and, in fact, are very doubtfully American. In 
its May issue it printed an attack on “ that senseless and 
oppressive structure called Morality ” in sexual behavior, 
and in June, C. C. Little, a popularizer of some notoriety, 
has an article called ‘“ Birth Control and Bigotry.” In 
both articles the assumption is the same; sex has nothing 
to do with morals, and the words science, scientific at- 
titudes, and the like, are magnificently strewn around to 
blind the new readers of the Scientific. They must be a 
new set of readers, for it is difficult to see how the old 
followers of that magazine would stand for the mixture 
of Sunday-supplement “ science’ and obsolete Mid-Vic- 
torian prejudices of the Huxley type that gem these 
articles. The attack on the Catholic Church in Dr. Little’s 
article, though its name is not mentioned, is hardly veiled. 
Indeed, he goes so far as to repeat the old threat against 
it that has characterized the writings of his sort. This 
threat of coercion against us if we do not conform to 
the puerile “ scientific ” dogmatizings of this little clique 
can afford to make us smile, with our 20,000,000, but it 
is a fair sample of the state of mind of these propagand- 
ists for the destruction of morality in the name of a 
“ science ” that any scientist would laugh at for a farrago 
of ignorance, false logic, and outmoded assumptions. Un- 
fortunately, they know their readers, having had a hand 
in the formation of them in the universities, and they are 
pretty sure that anything goes if only the word science 
is invoked to back it up. The psychologists have a name 
for them. 


Adequate 
Refutation 


HE New York Times, which has distinguished itself 

among all other newspapers for its unwearying op- 
position to the new regime in Germany, has finally taken 
cognizance of the persecution of Catholics in Mexico and 
Spain. In an editorial under the caption of “ Catholics 
and Spain” it remarks that “some have endeavored to 
establish an analogy between these events in Spain, and 
others similar to them in Mexico, with what has recently 
happened in Germany.” The case is very different, how- 
ever, it says: in Spain and Mexico the lawmakers “ call 
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themselves Catholics” and in any event these are only 
“ secularizing movements,” while in Germany it is “the 
singling out of one element of the population for ex- 
ceptional and lawless and cruel treatment.” All of which 
was no doubt news to the Times’ readers, but that paper 
is so wretchedly served by its Madrid correspondent that 
it is hardly surprising that even the editorial writers do 
not know what is going on there. It is news that an 
apostate and Freemason like Azafia “calls himself” a 
Catholic ; the Times had better not let him hear that; and 
it is a positive sensation to learn that Calles, the sole boss 
of Mexico, calls himself a Catholic, when he was never 
even baptized. But this blundering attempt at self-justifi- 
cation did not go long unanswered. A few days later, the 
Times printed, out of the very many that, to our knowl- 
edge, were received, a letter from Paul J. Phelan, in which 
that gentleman had no difficulty in exploding the paper’s 
logic, and in showing that the Times’ description of the 
events in Germany was a fairly exact account of what 
has happened in Spain. He might have added that the 
analogy fails only in the greater savagery against prop- 
erty and the brutality against human life displayed both 
in Mexico and Spain. But Mr. Phelan is to be con- 
gratulated on a prompt, dignified, and adequate answer 
to an editorial that should have never been written, and 
his example is held up to others. 


Will Ever 
Have Been 


HAT curious exclamation by Cardinal Newman in 

“ The Idea of a University ’ about the Protestantism 
of English literature is quoted again by Edward Hutton 
in a recent issue of the London Tabdlet. “ Anyhow, we 
cannot undo the past . . . English literature will ever have 
been Protestant,” asserted Cardinal Newman. No one 
would question the statement, and one can never cease 
marvelling at the precision of it. But Mr. Hutton notes 
that the “continuity of spirit’ in English literature was 
“ utterly broken by the change of religion in the sixteenth 
century.” Cardinal Newman, with equal truth, might have 
asserted: ‘‘ English literature will ever have been Cath- 
olic.” Whatever is extant of the literature produced in 
England up to Henry VIII is Catholic to the marrow, 
and it was great literature. Much of the literature writ- 
ten before Milton was in the best Catholic tradition. The 
literature that came after will ever have been Protes- 
tantized, but the literature that made our language will 
ever have been Catholic in word and spirit. Langland and 
Chaucer were never anything but Catholic, despite the 
non-Catholic commentaries on them. The lyrics of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, exquisitely beautiful, 
could have had none but a Catholic inspiration. The 
mystery and the miracle plays, the rich ballads, Malory’s 
“ Morte d’Arthur,” the “ Golden Legend,” and so many 
other masterpieces will never be anything but Catholic 
no matter how the later Protestant tradition explained 
them. And Shakespeare. From the latest thought about 
him, is not the burden of proof on the side of those who 
claim that he was a Protestant? Is not the assumption 
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more legitimate that he was a Catholic trying to save 
his skin in a viciously Protestant period than that he was 
a Protestant affected by the drama of a Catholic past? 
“We cannot undo the past,” said Cardinal Newman. 
Ever will English literature have been Catholic. 


“So Also 
Is Christ” 


EADERS of this Review are well aware of the at- 
tack now being made by men of good will against 
that sorry thing called Individualism—which is only an- 
other word for complete selfishness or the ignoring of 
social responsibility. The world is indeed waking up to 
the fact of human interdependence. The coming London 
conference is a sign that statesmen are at last beginning 
to distrust exaggerated nationalism (which is Individ- 
ualism in a nation) and to admit the truth of world 
solidarity. In industry, here in the United States, the 
same sort of drift is even more apparent. As the Pope’s 
Encyclical wins more and more converts, greed (which 
is a manifestation of Individualism at its ugliest) and 
laissez-faire (which is its philosophy in Government) are 
yielding more and more to the realization that all the 
people of the country form a compact body, and that in- 
justice which wounds any one part must inevitably harm 
the whole. What particularly interests this Review, how- 
ever, is the growing sense of interdependence in religion. 
The Faithful in increasing numbers are repudiating that 
individualism in worship which is one of the worst effects 
of the Reformation. They are becoming acquainted with 
St. Paul, who stressed the idea of religious solidarity. They 
are learning, for instance, that the Mass is a social act, 
that Communion is a union with one another as well as 
with Christ. In brief, they are manifesting an interest 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. This, no doubt, is a result 
of the Liturgical Movement, which can be loosely de- 
scribed as a re-emphasis upon the social nature of the 
Faith and its worship. Surely it is much more than a 
coincidence that isolation (which somebody has called an 
un-Christian word) is being simultaneously attacked in 
world affairs, in industry, and religion. 


Europe 
Storm-tossed 


T seems incredible that all the nations of Europe which 

were thought to have proved conclusively to them- 
selves that “ war is hell” should be leaning in alarming 
fashion towards the delusion that war can solve foreign 
problems or benefit home conditions. The real cause of 
Europe’s unrest however, is often overlooked in the effort 
to analyze conditions on the principles which led to the 
World War. The present problem is an entirely different 
one, though the humiliation of nations and the starvation 
of countless millions following on the luckless Treaty of 
Versailles have accentuated the factors which have made 
the problem terrible and actual. All central Europe is 
staring in trembling horror at the specter of International 
Communism. Not so much the factual Russia struggling 
through a bitter experiment, but the insidious propaganda 
through the laboring classes and the proletariat, which is 
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filling the hearts of the suffering, hopeless poor with ideas 
and frenzies that only by revolution can their condition 
be bettered, has inflamed the conservatives into a fervor 
of the crusades. What they want is leadership and unity 
of effort and organization to regain prosperity without 
the agony of chaotic Communism. The success of Mus- 
solini in Italy and the strength of Hitler in Germany are 
making fascism for many the torch of liberation. What 
is uppermost in the minds of the majority of the people 
is to repel the tidal wave of anarchy and economic revolu- 
tion, which is the announced program of International 
Communism. While many will regret the abandonment 
of democracy for dictatorship, it is well to recognize that 
these modern dictators have taken the wheel to save 
storm-tossed nations, and have succeeded wonderfully in 
preserving the traditions of national life. 


Cardinal Gibbons 
Honored 


HE unveiling on May 21 of a bronze tablet, the gift 

of Mr. and Mrs. L. Carbery Ritchie, of Spring Lake, 
N. J., in honor of Cardinal Gibbons, at the Institute at 
Ridge, Md., for the education of Negro youth which 
bears his name, and owes its existence to his “ interest 
and generosity,” brought into prominence the singular 
fact that the memory of great men may flourish more, 
rather than less, with the passing of the years. That 
Cardinal Gibbons was a champion of social justice and a 
mighty factor in developing the social conscience of the 
nation was recognized during his lifetime and in the years 
that immediately followed his death. But with the new 
demand that exists today for the development of such a 
conscience, both from circumstances and from the call of 
Pope Pius XI, the providential character of this great 
man’s life stands out like a mountain whose full height 
can be estimated only after one has traveled away from it 
for many miles. The tablet was unveiled by the hand of 
the Rev. Mother Katharine Drexel, foundress of the Sis- 
ters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Colored 
People, whose life has been consecrated to that “ lifting 
of the burdens of humanity,” in the name of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which Cardinal Gibbons himself proclaimed 
as the highest of earthly missions. Though by earthly 
reckoning Cardinal Gibbons belongs to the past, in God’s 
plans he is of the future. 
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Disarm the Munitions Makers! 


LAURENCE K. Patterson, S.J. 


stacle—perhaps the great obstacle—to laying any 

permanent and secure foundation for future world 
peace. Mammon has been largely discredited as a result 
of the depression but perhaps his brotherly relationship 
to Mars has not been adequately brought home to Ameri- 
can Catholic opinion. 

Lord Grey, in his ‘“ Memoirs” has written a striking 
passage concerning the “real root” of the Great War: 

The moral is obvious. It is that great armaments lead inevitably 
to war. The increase of armaments does not produce a sense of 
security. It produces a sense of fear. Fear begets suspicion and 
distrust. The enormous growth of armaments in Europe, the 
sense of insecurity and fear caused by them, these made war 
inevitable. This, it seems to me, is the truest reading of history, 
and the warning to be handed to those who come after us. 

In October, 1917, Pope Benedict XV declared: “ The 
fundamental point is to substitute for the material force 
of arms the moral force of law.” “A just agreement by 
all for the reciprocal and simultaneous diminution of 
armaments is necessary for the support of public order.” 
In 1931 the present Holy Father reprobated the “ enor- 
mous squandering of public money” due to the “ ex- 
cessive and ever-increasing competition in the output of 
military stores and implements of war.” 

Disarmament is not an open question for Catholics 
loyal to the Holy See. It is a moral issue of the deepest 
moment, and we are not free to follow the policies of 100- 
per-cent nationalism despite the solemn and _ repeated 
utterances of the Vicar of Christ. In this matter of dis- 
armament the supreme needs seem to be two: first, an 
intelligent and enlightened public opinion, aware of the 
problem, and mobilized to secure a true solution; sec- 
ond, a more concrete policy. Sermons on the Prince of 
Peace are admirable, but I fear that too many of us hear 
the sermon, drop a tear at the Crib, and then listen far 
too readily to alleged patriotic propaganda, largely in- 
spired by the “ capitalistic cannoneers.” “ We must work 
for peace, even though the task be hard,” is a pregnant 
saying of Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich. We simply can- 
not serve God and Mammon, and this is true with re- 
gard to Mars as well. We Catholics are the truest pa- 
triots in the world, but we should not be patrioteers. This 
writer is quite reconciled to being called a pacifist by 
the super-patriots whose devotion to the cause of peace 
evanesces at its first clash with “ America First” as ex- 
pounded by the military caste and the munition maker. 

In 1919 Clemenceau declared at Versailles that “the 
requirements with regard to German armaments . 
are the first steps toward the general limitation of arma- 
ments.” How has this pledge been kept? Today Europe 
is an armed camp, quite as much as in 1914. Figures do 
not lie. “ The League of Nations Armaments Handbook ” 
tells us that in 1931 Great Britain spent on armaments 
42 per cent more of her treasure than in 1913. France 
has increased her war expenditures by 30 per cent; Japan 
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by 142 per cent; Russia by 130 per cent; Italy by 44 per 
cent, while our own country’s military and naval budget 
was greater by 197 per cent! Even making some allow- 
ance for changing prices, this is hardly that “ general 
limitation of armaments” which Clemenceau promised. 
In this same year (1913) Italy allotted 18 per cent of 
her budget to war expenses; Great Britain assigned 14 
per cent to the same lofty purpose; France was able to 
devote 22 per cent of her national revenue to the army 
and navy; Japan 20 per cent to her war lords, while Uncle 
Sam gave as tribute to Mars a modest 22 per cent of the 
Federal expenditures. 

Sir George Peel, the eminent English economist, makes 
the astounding statement that 70 per cent of the budgetary 
expense of the great Powers (excluding Germany) is 
devoted to paying for past wars or to preparing for a 
future holocaust. Similar evidence could be multiplied 
“ad nauseam.” Carl Schurz once remarked that the 
European peasant “ tilled the fields with a soldier strapped 
to his back.” Despite the Great War, this remains as true 
in 1933 as in 1890. Past wars have saddled the world 
with a burden of debt and a legacy of hatred and fear, 
which is a main factor in the depression; the next war 
may well “ wipe the slate clean.” 

Why has disarmament hitherto failed? Doubtless many 
factors contributed to this sad result, but I think the 
chief factor is the unremitting activity of the “ Secret 
International,” the great munition firms and their allies, 
in frustrating all efforts at simultaneous and reciprocal 
reduction of armaments. Father Keating, the distin- 
guished Editor of the Month, has stated the question as 
follows: “The difficulty of securing any advance (in 
disarmaments) lies, I feel, not so much in resurgent na- 
tionalism, as in the huge financial interests involved in 
the continuance of war.” Repeatedly in the columns of 
the Month has this been stressed. 

We cannot sit idly by and wait for the politicians to 
bring about real and reciprocal disarmament. Unless 
public opinion is alert and mobiiized the munition ring 
will continue to bully the well-intentioned politicians and 
bribe the corrupt into a toleration of present evils. The 
secret, sinister, and dangerous alliance between the great 
munition firms and the governments must be broken or 
war is inevitable. 

Let us consider the leading facts in this problem. In 
1921 a mixed commission, appointed by the League of 
Nations, issued a report concerning the activities of mu- 
nition firms. It is significant that the carefully gathered 
evidence upon which the report is based was never pub- 
lished. The commission declared that the armaments 
firms, first, foment war scares; second, attempt to bribe 
officials; third, spread false propaganda; fourth, control 
and manipulate a large section of the press; fifth, “ play 
off” one nation against another; and sixth, form inter- 
national trusts. Here is a formidable indictment from 
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an authoritative source. Was any answer attempted? 
None whatever. 

Mr. Georges Hoog, the brilliant editor of La Jeune 
République, has. ruthlessly exposed the munition ring in 
a splendid brochure, “Steel Against Peace.” The gist 
of his attack was reprinted in the Living Age for Novem- 
ber, 1932. “The Union for Democratic Control” of 
London has developed the same theme in a well-written 
pamphlet, “The Secret International.” 

The international combine has many ramifications. In 
England we find Vickers-Armstrong, closely allied with 
the Fokker Company, and also the Hotchkiss concern. 
Vickers-Armstrong has an Italian ally, the Societa Vick- 
ers-Terni, and is allied with the Mitsui concern in Japan. 
Sir Basil Zaharoff is a sponsor of this great corporation. 
During the War he was in close contact with Lloyd 
George. In April, 1932, Sir Herbert Lawrence, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, declared at the “ general 
meeting ” that “ Vickers-Armstrong depends largely upon 
armament for its very existence.” The great French firm 
is, of course, Schneider-Creusot. The Skoda Company, 
in Czechoslovakia, is an ally of Schneider-Creusot Krupp 
has assumed renewed importance in Germany. Right at 
home, Brown, Boveri & Co., the DuPont Corporation, 
and Bethlehem Steel engage in munition making. 

Now to quote the pamphlet “The Secret Interna- 
tional”: “It is indisputable that private munition firms, 
no matter how reputable, depend for their prosperity upon 
the perpetual exasperation of international fears; they 
live upon armament competition, and they must have oc- 
casional wars.” I do not wish to attack the motives of 
the directors of such concerns, but the fact is obvious. 
There is a great vested interest which thrives on arma- 
ments and war, to which the blood and tears of nations 
represent cold cash, and he has but little acquaintance 
with modern capitalism who deludes himself into the 
belief that such a vested interest favors disarmament and 
peace. War and rumors of war are its very essence, the 
vital principle which gives it existence. Father Keating, 
surely no dreaming pacifist, tells us that this “ traffic in 
arms depends for real prosperity on international fric- 
tion.” The trade is profitable, despite the depression. 
The Skoda Company, for example, declared a dividend of 
28 per cent in 1930. 

The “ Secret International” is a real menace to world 
peace. We are not fighting stage dummies, but real 
“ Powers and Principalities” when we clash with these 
“princes of the blood.” Whenever, in pulpit or press, 
anyone champions the cause of sound internationalism, he 
must be careful to avoid the stigma of pacifism. But the 
“Secret International” soars above petty nationalism. 
Boers shot British troops with Vickers-Armstrong rifles, 
while American guns thundered at Shanghai as Mr. Stim- 
son penned able notes against Japanese aggression. There 
is evidence to show that the Skoda Company, an ally of 
Schneider-Creusot, cooperated with Krupp in financing 
the Hitlerite movement! The munition firms sell their 
wares to all and sundry. No questions asked. Business 
is business. This writer believes that to champion world 
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peace without tackling head on the “ Secret International ” 
is to pursue a Utopian dream. 

The Hotchkiss Company issued a pamphlet in 1931 
stating that it had received “large orders” and was not 
affected by unemployment. “Prices are improving.” 
“War is expected between Japan and China.” Business 
is business. The world is plunged into war, a “ saturnalia 
of sin,” to quote Father Stratmann, is released upon the 
nations, but one great business is thriving, the “ Secret 
International.” 

We could control rabid nationalism and appease inter- 
national hatreds if only the grip of the capitalistic can- 
noneers upon the press and the politicians were broken. 
But as long as great vested interests thrive on war, as 
long as they derive their prosperity from armament com- 
petition and international hatred, as long as “ patriotism 
for profit” can coin into dividends the tears of women 
and the blood of men, just so long will the burden of 
armaments and the chronic menace of war imperil our 
civilization. All efforts at international pacification, all 
attempts at sincere disarmament, will meet with a secret, 
skilful, and tenacious opposition. 

Yet it seems to me evident that the alternative is “ se- 
cure world peace through reciprocal disarmament or per- 
ish.” The “next war” will baffle description. Speaking 
last November in the House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin 
stated bluntly that the “ next war ” will involve the whole- 
sale slaughter of noncombatants.” Winston Churchill 
confirms this ghastly surmise. “ Mankind has never been 
in this position before. Without having appreciably im- 
proved in virtue or enjoying wiser guidance it has got in 
its hands the tools which can occasion its destruction.” 
Modern science, allied to peace, is a good angel to hu- 
manity; in the service of Mars it becomes a Franken- 
stein’s monster. The next war will renew the horrors and 
destruction of the Black Death. Sir Arthur Ewing states 
that “science has plunged us into the burden of arma- 
ments and the menace of war.” 

There has been much ignorance and some cowardly 
silence concerning the “munition racket.” The business 
must be controlled. It must be nationalized and divorced 
from private profit, and the international traffic in arms 
must be regulated by a vigorous and watchful board. 

Let us strive to hold up the hands of our President, 
who seems determined to face this issue squarely. May he 
feel that he has behind him a body of enlightened and 
mobilized public opinion upon this great issue. On it 
largely hinges the future of the world. The readers of 
AmeERIcA should be in the front rank of the army of 
peace striving to break the grip of the “ Secret Inter- 
national.” True patriotism seeks to make our nation a 
leader in the cause of world pacification and world dis- 
armament. Much of the vehement nationalism which 
masks itself as “integral patriotism” is inspired by cold 
and cunning greed. 

Are we for peace? Are we for real disarmament? Then 
let us listen to the voice of Christ’s Vicar. Let us remem- 
ber that vested interests thrive on war. Let us note that 
their propaganda is insistent and insidious. Let us aim to 
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place our every influence on the side of sincere, reciprocal 
and progressive disarmament. 

We Catholics can save the world by united action. If 
into the trembling balance is flung the weight of en- 
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lightened and mobilized Catholic opinion, the future is 
saved. If we are torpid or careless in the crisis, we may 
witness once more, with catastrophic results to our civ- 
ilization, the launching of the Great Death Ship, War. 


The Confessions of a Jew 


Icnatius W. Cox, S.J. 


odicals have been carrying edifying stories of con- 

versions from Judaism to Catholicism. The soul 
disclosures therein contained not only make almost tangible 
the workings of Divine Grace but manifest a spirituality 
of rare order. La Revue des Deux Mondes published in 
December, 1932, letters of Ernest Psichari, the converted 
grandson of Renan, author of “The Life of Jesus.” 
Writing in Revue Apologétique for January, 1932, a no- 
tice of the book “ Neither Greek nor Jew,” by René 
Schwob, the reviewer exclaims: ‘ How well this con- 
verted Jew knew how to speak to God! How well he 
prays, what humility, contempt of self, confident abandon- 
ment! . . . This soul touches God and makes us touch 
Him.” L’Ami du Clergé, in its issue for February 23, 
1933, carries a lengthy and stimulating article entitled 
“Why Jews Are Converted.” 

But we in America do not have to look too far afield. 
I have recently been in intimate contact with a Jewish 
soul that has at last found rest in Christ. The experi- 
ence has been so rare a privilege that I felt almost bound 
to share it with others. For this reason, in spite of remon- 
strances and pleas of inability to tell his experiences in 
words, I insisted that my Jewish friend tell the story of 
his conversion. It is here given in his own simple but 
compelling language. 

“ Dear Father : 

“T am very much afraid that what you ask of me is 
impossible. How can I tell you what made me become a 
Catholic, how can I ever hope to put down on paper all 
that went on in my mind and heart up to the time of 
my conversion? What I can do is to repeat again some 
of the things about myself with which you are already 
familiar. You know, for instance, that I was raised in 
a strictly orthodox Jewish environment, that I had been 
deeply instructed in the faith of my people, and that all 
this training had been completely worn away by the time 
I had reached the age of fourteen. From then on I looked 
elsewhere for spiritual nutriment, in the field of culture 
and education. 

“The more culture and education I acquired, how- 
ever, the more conscious I became that these would never 
fill the gap which the loss of my religious faith had left. 
It was this realization which was responsible for my pre- 
occupation during the course of many years with the 
faiths and beliefs of other people, preoccupations which 
ultimately led me into the writings of Catholicism. 

“Here in Catholicism I discovered a world molded 
along lines which were closest to the desires of my heart; 
here I found a view of life which satisfied the many sides 
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of my nature. I began to read all the great writers I 
could find on Catholicism, from St. Augustine’s “ City of 
God” to Karl Adam’s “ Spirit of Catholicism.”’ In these 
books I found living waters at which I quenched my 
thirst for the supernatural and the Divine, a thirst which 
was implanted in me ever since I can remember. 

“Influenced as I became by the spirit of these writings, 
I still felt very far from the kind of Catholicism which 
I now know since my conversion. There were far too 
many qualifications to be made, too many difficulties to 
be overcome for me to have felt entirely at home in it. 
It was one thing to see the land of peace from the moun- 
tain’s shaggy top and to find a way thither, and an- 
other to essay through ways unassailable and to keep on 
the way that leads thither. 

“In the meantime my spiritual and intellectual life be- 
came anarchic and chaotic; I did not know where I was, 
what I believed or where I stood on any matter. I felt 
that something desperate had to be done if I would avert 
spiritual suicide. I read the New Testament and tried 
to fathom the full meaning of Our Lord’s sayings. I felt 
that there was something about these utterances with 
which I was deeply in sympatuy and which was different 
from anything ever spoken by a human being, different 
in tone from the utterances of the great poets I admired 
so much. There was a note of hope in them, of confidence 
and trust which became medicinal to a mind tormented 
and distracted by anxiety and doubt. But in spite of the 
healing influence which the reading of the Gospel writings 
had upon me, there was yet, I felt, something vitally lack- 
ing. I was still searching. Christ had not yet assumed for 
me the proportions of Divinity. He had not yet become 
God to me. I regarded Him as but a man, a supereminent- 
ly perfect and august man, this and no more. I was still 
under the influence of the view which Renan and the 
rationalist school represented. I sought elsewhere for 
God. 

“T went to Spinoza. For two years I was under the 
complete sway and influence of this man’s mind. His 
Ethics had become a Bible to me. I began to worship 
him as a saint. The mere sound of his name would thrill 
me with joy. He became te me the divine, the blessed, 
the truly “ God-intoxicated ” Spinoza. And all this while 
I did not realize that I was worshipping a weak human 
being, as feeble and helpless as myself. 

“This drunken fury with the doctrines of pantheism 
lasted, as I have mentioned, for over two years. The 
whole universe became Spinozistic. God became every- 
thing and nothing. He was everywhere and nowhere, and 
I awoke from this hallucination to find myself more mis- 
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erable than ever. Spinozism had failed to remove the 
doubt, the torment, and the anxiety that oppressed my 
mind; its charm faded completely, its doctrines became 
cold and lifeless. 

“What was I to do now? Where was I to turn with 
any hope? I lost faith in all philosophy. I turned in my 
desperation to the writings of the mystics, to Eckhart, 
to Bohme, to Plotinus and Emerson, but here I met with 
even greater disappointment. Under the maze of confused 
words which concealed their doctrines lay nothing but 
obscurity and darkness. The further I waded into them 
the more hopelessly entangled everything became; they 
only led me deeper into the darkness from which I sought 
to emerge. 

“T withdrew from my acquaintances also. They were 
themselves too miserable to be able to afford comfort to 
others. And to look to them for guidance or help would 
be like asking the blind to lead the blind. 

“One day while passing a church, the thought occurred 
to me to go in and rest a while; perhaps this would bring 
some relief to my mind. It was not my first visit to 
a Catholic church; I had often been in one before, but 
it was the first time that I went into one with the hope 
of finding in there something which I could find no- 
where else. And as I sat in the peace and quiet of that 
atmosphere these thoughts kept running through my 
mind : 

“If only I could believe with the same assurance as 
those who come to worship here believe! If I could only 
believe that the words in the Gospels are really true, that 
Christ really existed, and that these words are exactly 
those that came from His own mouth, were uttered from 
His own human lips, and that they are literally true. Oh, 
if this were only a fact, if I could only believe that this 
were a fact, how glorious and wonderful that would be, 
how consoled, happy, and comforted I would be, to know 
and to believe that Christ was really Divine, that He was 
God’s own Son come down from another world to this 
earth to save us all! Could it be possible, I felt, that 
that which seemed too wonderful to be true actually was 
true, that it was no deception, no fraud, no lie? All of 
a sudden something flashed through my mind and I heard 
these words spoken in it. ‘Of course it is true, Christ is 
God, is God come down to make Himself visible in the 
flesh. The words in the Gospels are true, literally true.’ 

“The next thing I remember was that I found myself 
on my knees in fervent prayer and thanksgiving. I felt 
a deep gratitude in my heart for something which made 
me feel very happy but what it was I could not say. All 
that I know is that from that day on the name of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ took on a significance which it never 
before had. There was an ineffable fragrance about the 
words Jesus Christ, a sweetness with which nothing can 
be compared. The sound of these words to this day fills 
me with a strange inexpressible joy, a joy which I feel 
does not come from this world. 

“Tt was not long after this that I saw an announce- 
ment of a series of conferences to be given by you at 
the Fordham University Chapel. The title, ‘The Mys- 
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tical Christ and The Modern World,’ immediately cap- 
tured my imagination, and I resolved to hear you the 
following Sunday. It was soon after this that the thought 
of entering the Church seriously entered my mind. I was 
spiritually homeless and what better thing could I do 
than to ally myself with a people with a whole viewpoint 
with which I already had so much in common? I could 
accept Christ, then why not Catholicism also? After 
hearing you say that the Catholic Church was “ Jesus 
Christ diffused and communicated,” I was convinced that 
the next logical step was to embrace Catholicism. 

“But no sooner had I arrived at this decision than 
thousands of difficulties began to present themselves. It 
would be too long now to enter into the nature of these. 
Thanks to God’s grace they were all successfully met. 

“When some of my friends learned of this intention 
of mine to enter the Catholic Faith they assumed a very 
abusive and hostile attitude toward me. Some even went 
so far as to warn me of serious mental disturbances un- 
less I immediately desisted from preoccupying myself 
with Catholic writings. I was forfeiting, they warned 
me, all sound reason and I had better wake up. 

“This made me very sad, for I knew from what igno- 
rance and blindness they spoke. Most of them never read 
a good Catholic book in their lives; their knowledge of 
Catholicism rested on the flimsiest sort of material 
gathered from wild hearsay and rumor, and the truth of 
the following words came forcibly home to me: Religion 
has nothing more to fear than not being properly under- 
stood. It was their essential ignorance of the profound 
Catholic teachings that made them hate me for my will- 
ingness to embrace these teachings. It was ignorance and 
ignorance alone that spoke in them. 

“One evening while riding home on the subway, per- 
plexed by doubt, just after having had a bitter dispute 
with one of my friends, the consequences of which filled 
me with an unbearable grief, suddenly in the midst of 
all this despair and darkness I felt an unaccountable feel- 
ing of happiness come over me and flood my whole inner 
being with joy almost heavenly. Grief instantly left me 
and my anxieties and doubts vanished as if by a miracle. 
I knew and felt from that minute that I would be able 
to overcome all the obstacles in the way of my accepting 
Catholicism. And I did overcome them. By the aid of 
His Light which came to me the road became easier and 
easier, and on the feast of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, March 
18, 1933, I was formally received into the Church. 

“From then on there is little to be said. I have since 
my Baptism and First Communion acquired a happiness 
which I would not exchange for anything in all the world. 
It has given to me a peace of mind and a serenity of out- 
look which I did not think was possible on this earth. 
All my anxieties, doubts, and mental torments have com- 
pletely left me, and I am for the first time in many years 
at peace with myself and with the world. I suppose the 
Buddhist would characterize this sort of peace by the 
word Nirvana, but I would much prefer to call it by the 
familiar language of Paul: ‘The peace of God that sur- 
passeth all understanding.’ ” 
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Bank Failures in Detroit 


GeorceE Mrepway 


dent Roosevelt discusses various economic problems, 

among them the evils which have grown out of hold- 
ing companies. He declares that these evils “ must be 
corrected if we are to square away for a sound progress 
in many lines of business” (p. 231). The President 
admits that super-corporations may be managed “ hon- 
estly and profitably to all concerned,” but adds that 
“there is, unfortunately, too great a temptation to use 
for utterly selfish purposes the concentration of vast 
financial management power they place in the hands of a 
few individuals.” These engines of monopoly illustrate 
the “ immense and despotic economic domination,” which, 
as Pope Pius XI says, “ are concentrated in the hands of 
a few” and are contrary to the public welfare and Chris- 
tian morals (Encyclical, ‘ Reconstructing the Social 
Order ’’). 

It was a break in a link of a holding company that led 
to the Michigan bank “ holiday,” which euphemism for a 
moratorium on bank debts was followed within three 
weeks by the suspension of all banking operations 
throughout the country. The condition of a trust com- 
pany in the Guardian Detroit Union group was assigned 
as the reason for the governor’s order for the Michigan 
“holiday.” This holding company had among its sub- 
sidiaries several outstate banks and a national bank in 
Detroit with $104,000,000 in deposits on February 11. 

As banks were reopened by the Government it was 
found that another holding company, the Detroit Bankers 
Company, was in difficulties. Its principal banking sub- 
sidiary had deposits of nearly $360,000,000. Together, 
the two suspended banks had deposits of $464,000,000 
from 800,000 depositors, a number equal to the popula- 
tion of Baltimore! 

From a financial viewpoint the closing of these huge 
banks was a disaster far worse than the California earth- 
quake. The money tied up was $30,000,000 more than 
was on deposit in the more than 200 national banks which, 
according to a radio announcement of Secretary Woodin, 
had been reopened by March 29. One-third of the $1,- 
400,000,000 held by the 588 banks that went out of busi- 
ness from January 1 to May 6 this year throughout the 
country was held by the two Detroit national-bank chains! 
Even now, after a forty-per-cent “dividend,” the frozen 
deposits still total $280,000,000, or nearly twice the esti- 
mated annual federal revenue from legalized beer. 

Even if rising prices of stocks and real estate permit a 
final liquidation of seventy-five per cent, a goodly figure 
for liquidated banks, the loss in deposits alone will total 
$116,000,000. Who can estimate the millions lost through 
paralysis of business in the country’s fourth largest city, 
deprived of its principal banking facilities for two 
months? Only the recording angel knows the tears and 
heartache and worry resulting from such a situation with 
employment at the lowest ebb in its history and some 
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50,000 families on the dole. In addition to the thousands 
of homes lost since 1929, 80,000 are now reported on the 
verge of foreclosure. Outstate cities, too, were affected 
through the freezing of funds of their banks on deposit 
in the closed institutions. The two holding companies 
controlled 100 banks, trust companies, and _ security 
affiliates. 

Then there is the colossal loss to the stockholders of 
the holding concerns. “In 1929 when these holding com- 
panies were organized,” estimated the Detroit Times 
(March 30, 1933), “it would have cost $945,964,800 to 
purchase all the outstanding stock. ... On March 29, 
1933, three years later, these same stocks could be pur- 
chased for $1,660,203.” Now the stock has become a 
liability, as the holders are being assessed about $20,- 
000,000, according to press reports. The stock of one 
company skyrocketed to $300 a share and that of the 
other soared to $200 a share, and a large number of 
shares was purchased at that fabulous price, although the 
par value was only $20. Needless to add, trust companies 
holding some of this stock for estates likewise have suf- 
fered severely. Figures, however, cannot express the 
damage done to public faith in financial institutions. It 
will take the new national bank, half of it owned by the 
Federal Government, a long time to restore fully that 
intangible factor, so vital to stable prosperity. That is 
evident from the large portion of released money that 
was put into postal savings. 

While observers here and in other States consider the 
holding-company system primarily responsible for the 
colossal collapse, other factors bulk large in the general 
picture of causes. Among definitely known causes are: 

1. A tremendous decline in the market value of real 
estate and bonds. Where the industrial boom years ago 
had caused a housing shortage and wildcat building and 
expansion, unemployment and the business slump ren- 
dered office structures and thousands of homes vacant. 
Meanwhile tax and interest arrears accumulated. If the 
mortgage on an ordinary home was half of the former 
market value, the bank or investor lost many hundreds 
and even thousands of dollars. On more pretentious 
houses the losses were greater even if the mortgage cov- 
ered only one-third of the boom-time value. 

2. General conditions, hysteria, hoarding, etc. Detroit 
bore the brunt of the unemployment crisis. The January, 
1933, report of the Federal Reserve Board estimated 
business for the country in general at sixty-three per cent 
of normal and the auto industry, Detroit’s mainstay, at 
thirty-five per cent. The long-continued slump forced 
plants and individuals to draw heavily on their bank 
reserves. 

3. Mergers and absorption of weak banks. People 
rejected when a big bank assumed the assets and liabili- 
ties of a tottering competitor, but more depositors helped 
to pay the piper in the end than would have been affected 
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if the crippled institution had been left to its fate. The 
adage of the rotten apple may be applied even to financial 
institutions put under the same vast roof by a holding 
company. 

4. The city’s mounting debt and falling credit. Both 
closed banks were loaded to the legal limit ten per cent of 
their capital and surplus) with city obligations. (Detroit 
Free Press, May 6.) 

5. Unwise loans made without adequate security or on 
exaggerated values, hangovers from the boom period. 

When all due allowance is made for these factors, the 
fact remains that other and smaller banks weathered the 
storm. Indications are that these followed a more con- 
servative policy, but in the main they were exposed to the 
same conditions as their apparently more powerful neigh- 
bors. The president of a state bank chain with some 20 
branches opposed the “ holiday.” Another important con- 
sideration of vital importance is that various outstate 
affiliates of the two holding concerns have passed muster 
by the Government and have now been operating for some 
time. From this practical business men conclude that 
the holding system was the principal cause of the disaster. 

It is pointed out that the super system added heavy 
expenses to those of the affiliates. The receiver for one 
of the concerns announced shortlv after his appointment 
that he had cut by ninety-seven per cent operating ex- 
penditures which had been $40,000 per month, or $480,- 
000 per year! This in spite of the fact that the president 
during the last nine months had served without pay and 
had taken office to curtail expenses of affiliates. His pre- 
decessor received $50,000 per year and the president be- 
fore him, $100,000 (Detroit Free Press, March 27, 1933) 
or more than the salary of the President of the United 
States ! 

Even if it can be shown that the expenses of the super- 
corporation were offset by savings in the operation of 
subsidiaries, there remains the mountainous concentra- 
tion of control which has been disastrous to shareholders, 
to the public and even to those in charge. One is re- 
minded of the words of Pius XI concerning those few 
“who appear to have in their hands” the destinies of 
the world: “ Even those very few who with their specu- 
lations were and are in great part the cause of so much 
woe, are themselves quite often the first and most 
notorious victims, dragging down with themselves into 
the abyss the fortunes of countless others . . . ” (“ Cari- 
tate Christi,” May 3, 1932). 

I-am not concerned here with motives, no matter how 
pure they may have been. Nor am I dealing with errors 
of judgment or charges of wrongdoing. Those are for 
the courts to consider. Rumors allege that heavy loans 
were made to stockholders and to promoters of suburban 
subdivisions that will for years remain fancy cow pastures 
with sidewalks and street signs to guide meandering 
bovines. If any of these charges are substantiated by 
the proposed investigation by a committee of the United 
States Senate they will lend color to President Roosevelt’s 
declaration that “the form of the holding company is in- 
herently such that it lends itself to secrecy, mismanage- 
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ment and fraud.” (“Looking Forward,” p. 231). In 
justice to the honest banker as well as to the depositors 
the charges should be thoroughly probed. 

We are dealing here, not with personalities and details 
but with a system, an outgrowth of a liberal economic 
order that is contrary to Christian morals and the com- 
mon good, according to principles outlined by President 
Roosevelt and Pius XI. That the public contributed its 
share to the erection of colossal but dangerous financial 
skyscrapers does not justify the system or its directors 
and promoters. Blame the public for being gullible, but 
where was the vaunted leadership of financial supermen 
and the vigilance of the “best minds” that controlled 
government ? 


Education 





Let the Taxpayer Decide! 
DamMIAN Cummins, O.S.B. 


HE guilding spirits of public-school policy in some 

States, perhaps in many, are gradually but effectively 
shifting the incidence of school taxes from locally assessed 
to State-assessed levies. In opposing this change in the 
channels which distribute tax-collected school money (as 
[ did in a letter, published in America on February 11 
and editorially commented on in the issue for February 
25), I do not wish to assert that any State officer of edu- 
cation (at least in my own State of Missouri) has ar- 
bitrary power in the assignment of such school money. 
Moreover, I acknowledge the right of the State to sup- 
plement directly the too-feeble efforts and the too-limited 
means of some localities in their endeavor to educate 
their children in accord with at least the minimum stand- 
ard deemed essential by the State. To admit this is also 
to admit the right to collect school taxes in the more 
wealthy sections and re-distribute them in the less-wealthy 
sections of the State. 

But this admission does not eliminate the danger con- 
nected with the State’s attempt to even up the educational 
opportunities of her citizens. The first danger, though of 
course not so intended, is that external aid and support 
given to any community’s schools inevitably weaken that 
community’s own interest therein (though of course not 
their desire to receive such aid). Particularly is this true 
when we advance beyond the grade schools and give 
State-wide aid to a whole system of high schools. The 
interest of the community, and that means the interest 
of the fathers and mothers in their homes, is weakened 
because interest has less to feed upon. What interest 
feeds upon is responsibility and the power to control. 
When State support comes in the door local control flies 
out the window. It cannot be otherwise. Political ex- 
perience is unanimous in asserting that whoever controls 
the purse controls whatever depends on the purse. 

Moreover, if the State comes too early or too easily to 
the relief of the local agents of education, it inevitably 
becomes involved in its own peculiar difficulty, which is 
bureaucracy. Centralization and bureaucracy march hand 
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in hand—except where centralization is achieved by a 
dictatorship, which is unthinkable in America. And edu- 
cation, because of the pliant minds of the young, who ex- 
pect to find vigor and authority and originality in their 
immediate teachers and not in some remote center of 
control, is unquestionably a field of endeavor that is pe- 
culiarly susceptible to the blight of bureaucracy. 

The inelasticity of any centralized budget is another 
element in its disfavor. This inelasticity is another con- 
fession of a bureaucratic tendency, not intended indeed, 
but nevertheless inescapable. It may be questioned whether 
it is well for education itself that a school system be re- 
moved from easy control by its tax-paying patrons. Any 
control that is not local is not easy. And the most effec- 
tive control is pocketbook control. The loss of that con- 
trol is the very evil of bureaucracy, which permits gov- 
ernmental functions to assume a privileged position when 
in popular demand, and then to continue in a privileged 
position when their function is no longer in such demand. 
Not that education will ever be outmoded, but the people, 
and also their representatives of the future, should be 
trusted to provide adequately for the State’s schools. 

There is yet another circumstances which leads me, not 
only as a citizen and schoolman, but also as a Catholic, 
to oppose any avoidable State centralization of the school 
system. I think there is nothing surprising in what I am 
acknowledging here, except perhaps the fact of acknowl- 
edging it. If circumstances were ideal, if the patrons of 
the public schools were at least fundamentally unanimous 
in what they expect of a school, the State-wide collec- 
tion and distribution of school money might be the more 
practical, as it is intrinsically probably the more scientific 
in method. 

The circumstance that militates against it, however, is 
this. A large section of the citizens of any State can- 
not, for conscientious reasons, accept the education pro- 
vided in the public schools as adequate, due to the lack 
of religious teaching therein, provided they are financial- 
ly able to support schools of their own which place this 
teaching in the forefront. That there is a split in the 
citizenship in regard to their patronage of State schools is 
of course regrettable. That it works a financial hardship 
on religious schools is obvious. But it also tends to con- 
fuse and hamper any broad State policy in regard to edu- 
cation itself. As time goes on this fact will probably be- 
come more and more apparent, unless the religious experi- 
ment should fail altogether, for lack of financial support, 
and collapse. Personally, I do not consider this likely, 
though many do. It stands to reason that a citizen who 
may not conscientiously use a tax-provided facility will not 
support it with great enthusiasm. Hence the situation of 
the public-school system, with respect to a large portion 
of its theoretical clientele, is anomalous and abnormal. 

But why do I oppose a policy that may be in itself the 
more scientific? Am I merely disgruntled? I oppose it 
because, as it seems to me, it stands in the way of a solu- 
tion, that is, the removal, of a situation that can only be 
described as abnormal, hurtful to a large-minded school 
policy, and discriminatory in effect against a large body 
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of citizens who are by no means inimical to education in 
itself. 

What is that solution? I, for one, do not believe that 
the American spirit is ready to go back to the days when 
education was either considered a private affair, or the 
management of tax-provided local schools was cheerfully 
left almost entirely to the churches, as was the case in 
early American history. Neither do I believe that it is 
or will be agreeable to American opinion to surrender to 
the churches for educational purposes any money col- 
lected through compulsory taxation. On the other hand, 
it is equally incontestable that no one but the churches can 
teach religion effectively. Is the dilemma, then, perfect? 
Not to the newer American spirit which no longer brands 
it always heresy to look abroad for ideas. 

Newspaper reports from Canada tell of an educational 
solution to a knotty problem, apparently in effect in one 
of her Provinces, that would not appear unworkable in 
the United States. Under that plan, as described, the 
adherents of a church, if they vote in a given district to 
tax themselves for a school which includes religious teach- 
ing, but meeting State requirements in all things else, said 
adherents of a church are exempt from further taxation 
in support of (local) schools. 

Though this plan may be branded as a compromise it 
should rather be called a master solution, for it meets 
the principles involved on all sides. Thus it makes pos- 
sible the teaching of religion in schools for those who 
desire it, it leaves to the State all supervision necessary 
to attain the State’s ends, it takes the tax money of no 
citizen in support of religious schools without his con- 
sent, and it eliminates the present injustice of taxing 
citizens for the support of schools they cannot, in con- 
science, approve, and which they patronize only under the 
spur of hard necessity. Would not this plan be better 
for the school system itself than the present situation? 
But this, which appears the only possible solution of an 
important problem, would seem to be endangered by still 
further transferring the collection of school taxes from 
local agencies to the State. 

For those unwilling to drink wisdom so recently con- 
cocted, it is possible to offer a product as native as New 
England and almost as ancient. Everybody knows, of 
course, that before the Revolution, and for quite some 
time after, not only religious schools but the churches 
themselves were supported by public taxes. The interest- 
ing thing to observe, however, is the manner in which 
this was done in the case of the dissenting churches as 
they began to make their appearance. 

Since every inhabitant of the colony was supposed to attend 
some church and to pay taxes for its support, money flowed into 
the treasuries of parishes which it was felt to be unjust to retain, 
since it was paid by adherents of dissenting churches. Arrange- 
ments were therefore made by which this money was turned over 
to these dissenting churches provided they came up to a certain 
standard and provided the tarpayer had filed a certain statutory 
notice with the parish clerk [Italics mine]. (Zollmann, “ Ameri- 
can Civil Church Law” p. 239, Columbia University Press.) 

Here, in a difficulty parallel to the one we are consider- 
ing, it is the taxpayer himself who cuts the Gordian knot 
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and supplies the solution. Sometimes, as in Connecticut, 
these exemption statutes in favor of dissenters comprised 
two parts. By the first the dissenters were “ exempted 
from the payment of society taxes for the support of 
public worship or the town ministry ”; and by the second 
they “ were empowered to tax themselves for maintaining 
their ministers, building meeting houses, etc.” (Thorn- 
ing, S.J., “ Religious Liberty in Transition,” p. 97). 

Of course the time came when religious schools began 
to multiply faster than the churches. But until the “ non- 
sectarian” school system arose to supplant them, Cath- 
olic along with other denominational schools enjoyed State 
recognition and support in almost every State. 

Churches that have been supported by people who did 
not believe in or use them have not thrived in human 
history. Schools, if they continue in this category, are 
not likely to fare any better. Let us have a “ new deal” 
which is needed in order that educational policy itself 
remain in healthy contact with its patrons, as well as for 
the relief of the “ dissenting” taxpayers who now erect 
their own schools, in large part already recognized by the 
State, and yet remain under compulsion to support the 
non-religious tax-supported schools. 


Sociology 


Health During the Depression 
Mary E. DuPaut, M.A. 

HAT the depression with its consequent inconve- 

niences, maladjustments, and even sufferings, is 
proving hazardous to the health of the child, no well- 
informed person can well deny. Although private and 
public-welfare organizations during the past year ex- 
pended more than a billion dollars for the relief of the 
unemployed, which is eight times greater than the amount 
spent in normal times, a great need still exists for shelter, 
clothing, and adequate diet for needy children. Especially 
is this true in single-industry towns and mining com- 
munities. 

The fine programs of municipal and voluntary health 
agencies have in the past aroused in the minds of the 
public a health consciousness, and we read with a certain 
amount of civic pride during this economic crisis that a 
high standard of health has been maintained. True it 
is that infant mortality, communicable diseases, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, industrial hazards, and epidemics 
have been reduced. But is this improvement in health to 
be attributed to the degrading door of depression? 

The Vital Statistics Division of the Census Bureau 
reports that a gradual decrease has been noticeable in 
infant mortality during the past twenty years. More re- 
cently, in 1929, there were 68 deaths for 1,000 live births. 
In 1930, there were 65 and 62 (provisional rate for 
1931). So, too, has there been registered a marked de- 
crease in the birth rate. History repeats itself. In 1921, 
following the depression, a decreased birth rate was also 
noted. 

Through widespread information and education. health 
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has been interpreted and made understandable to all 
classes of people. Then, too, a higher standard of living 
under sanitary conditions, a controlled milk and water 
supply, have produced good results. Through urbaniza- 
tion there has been made available to large groups better 
health-education programs, medical and _ public-health 
service, and hospital facilities. 

Fewer epidemics and the favorable climate of the past 
two years have been contributing factors to the improved 
health status of our people. The incidence of commu- 
nicable diseases, too, has been lessened, part of this reduc- 
tion being accomplished through more intensive work 
among the pre-school group, better health inspection in 
the schools, and the interest manifested by school authori- 
ties in cooperation with the department of health. 
Diphtheria, while not completely under control, has been 
reduced to a considerable degree through anti-toxin. 
Typhoid fever is almost completely eradicated where 
water and milk supplies are closely supervised and car- 
riers are isolated. Naturally, industrial hazards are almost 
negligible due to the curtailed operations of industry. 
More safety education has also been effective. Tuber- 
culosis declines are due in part to the fine educational 
programs of health agencies for the prevention of this 
malady. Early diagnostic clinics, examination of con- 
tacts, hospitalization for patients, and instruction in hy- 
gienic measures have been instrumental in a declining 
death rate. 

Indirectly the unemployed have benefited by having 
more air, sunshine, rest, leisure, and exercise, simulta- 
neously with job hunting. A change in their mode of liv- 
ing has lessened drinking and over-eating. But to offset 
these hygienic health measures, we are confronted by an, 
increase in mental maladjustments brought about by the 
feeling of insecurity, the sense of despair and uncer- 
tainty. Not only the father and mother and older mem- 
bers of the family are afflicted by these unpleasant ex- 
periences, but children, too, are the sufferers. 

Even in normal times approximately $120,000,000, or- 
$1.00 per capita, was expended for health work of all 
kinds, whether official or private. Public-health authori- 
ties estimate that $2.50 or $3.00 is nearer the amount 
needed, depending of course on local conditions, travel 
facilities, etc. The seeds of the efforts of public-health 
workers have fallen on fertile soil and taken root, and’ 
the results of their energy are today manifested in a 
higher degree of health. But due to an enforced wave 
of economy throughout the country, the duties of health 
agencies are being greatly curtailed, and in some sections 
completely abolished. Unfortunately the public-health and 
child-health fields are most seriously affected. 

While we are apt to be rather optimistic at the decline 
in the death rate for various diseases, grave concern is 
felt in the child-welfare field over the fate of the children 
who are becoming victims of this drawn-out depression. 
No measuring rod or statistical tables can evaluate the 
detrimental effect of this depression on the welfare of the 
child. Deficiency diseases have begun to take their toll. 
Rickets among children is on the increase, according to, 
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hospital and clinic reports. The Health Department of 
New York City presents figures concerning malnutrition 
that are rather startling. In 1928, 13.6 per cent of the 
children examined were suffering from malnutrition, in 
1929 the number declined to 13.4 per cent, but the effects 


of the depression are rather telling when the 1932 figure. 


mounted to 20.5 per cent. If these unfavorable conditions 
exist in a city where school feeding and health instruc- 
tion and supervision are more adequate than in most 
places, what must be the conditions in drought areas, min- 
ing districts, and isolated rural sections? 

In Southern States, pellagra has always been a prob- 
lem, in 1929 there being 200,000 sufferers from this 
disease. One finds now a marked increase, due to lack 
of funds for sufficient food. 

That deficiency diseases are becoming more perilous is 
shown by the various reports from departments of health. 
In many States a rising list of deaths from pellagra is 
registered in the vital statistics reports. 

One recalls that during the War, Danish children suf- 
fered from ophthalmia, caused by restriction of dairy 
products and butter substitutes. Similar conditions will 
no doubt be repeated in this country, if economic condi- 
tions are not righted. 

As is well known, health is dependent on fresh air, sun- 
shine, sleep, good water supply, adequate food, shelter, 
and clothing. While air, sunshine, and sleep are free, and 
available to everyone, and water supply is a matter of 
public-health supervision, food, shelter, and clothing bur- 
row into the family budget. Probably no item today is 
of such consequence as food. The rapid strides in the 
science of nutrition and the dissemination of information 
have made available to all groups the value of a properly 
balanced diet. In spite of the fact that the average mother 
of today is better informed on matters of an essential 
diet than the physician of two decades ago, the nutri- 
tional need has not been met. Not only is malnutrition 
the result of insufficient food, but also an unwise selec- 
tion of food and faulty health habits. Unfortunately mal- 
nutrition does not manifest itself immediately. Obvious- 
ly, children below par physically increase the cost of 
public and private agencies. But great as is the cost in 
dollars and cents, malnutrition has a more vital and far- 
reaching effect on the child himself. 

Through various health agencies, there are now avail- 
able low-cost food budgets, the emphasis being placed on 
the fact that the amount spent for food does not neces- 
sarily determine its nutritional value. Especially when 
the income is reduced is there more need for careful plan- 
ning in order to insure balanced and economical diets. 

Because the knowledge and practice of nutrition is 
recognized as one of the most important adjuncts to good 
health and prevention of disease, its importance should 
not be minimized. No effort is too great that results in 
strong and sturdy children, the future citizens and poten- 
tial parents of the coming generation. Even in normal 
times this was the ultimate aim. Now, more than ever, 
must emphasis be placed on child health, if this hope is 
to be realized. 
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With Scrip and Staff 











IGHT there not be less hubbub over birth control if 

more attention were paid to training parents in the 
actual problems of the home? Such, at least, is the view 
of “A Catholic Wife and Mother,” who writes from 
Philadelphia : 

Speaking of first aid to married Catholics, rhythm, birth con- 
trol (probably the most frequently misused term in the language) 
and the salvation, social and supernatural, of families, has any- 
one thought of suggesting a limited period of self-control and 
weekly Communion following the birth of each child—for hus- 
bands? This method has been used, and with no disastrous results. 

Another suggestion: would it cost any more in time, money, 
and printers’ ink to educate young Catholic mothers in the intel- 
ligent care of a large family, with a view to conserving the 
mother’s health and strength? A baby two weeks old can be 
taught to respect his own schedule and the rights of others. It 
would be a revelation to many overworked mothers to see what a 
three-year-old child can and will do for himself and others if a 
little patience and intelligence have been applied to his training. 

In France, Madame Eve Baudoin, author of a capable 
book entitled “ The Return of the Mother to the Home” 
(Le Retour de la mére au foyer), is quoted in a recent 
pamphlet, in French, of the same title, which is published 
by L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, 4260 Rue de Bordeaux, 
Montreal (fifteen cents). She believes that the present 
tendency away from the home can be remedied by just 
such direct education in the sanctity and privilege of home 
life; and writes: 

Taken as a whole, the occupations practised by women in the 
factory, the office, the store, or the workshop, are definitely in- 
ferior, in point of refinement and that of interest, to the simple 
household occupations that they engage in at home, without even 
speaking of the education and children and various tasks in the 
moral order. 

In France, at the present time, 490,000 women and 
girls are employed in various phases of economic life. 





FRENCH peasant woman, says Peuple de France, 
kept an exact record of her home achievements, 
summed up as follows: 

In the space of thirty years, I have baked 13,400 loaves of 
bread and 7,890 cakes; I have raised 2,880 chickens and sold 15,000 
francs’ worth of eggs: I have raised 40 shoats and fattened 180 
hogs. I have put up 5,950 kilograms of canned fruit and 2,400 
jars of preserves; I have made 1,000 liters of wine and 100 liters 
of syrup; I have dried 1,350 kilograms of peeled cooking apples 
and 50 kilograms of eating apples, and 2,800 kilograms of string 
beans; I have made 494 women’s dresses and men’s suits; I have 
knit 224 pairs of socks and stockings; I have sewed 200 chil- 
dren’s garments and 132 men’s shirts, without counting repair- 
ing and refitting; I have served 56,990 meals; I have presided at 
90 invitation dinners, at 30 family dinners, 4 wedding breakfasts, 
and 9 christening parties. During the same peried of time I 
estimate that I have passed 9,600 hours at the market and spent 
43,680 hours in sweeping, polishing, and cleansing. 

And I am the happy mother of five children of whom the old- 
est is now at the head of the household. I have also had the joy 
of seeing my six grandchildren grow up around me. 

After this I pause for breath. “Slavery!” you may 


say. But she felt pride in her work, hard as it was. 
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With the vastly less requirements of a modern Ameri- 
can household, may we not still learn some of the pro- 
fessional pride? 





— was father all the time these operations 
were going on? Out bread-winning, I presume, 
but could he not have lent a hand? 

“ Why should everything be pushed on to the mothers ?” 
This was the question put by Very Rev. Canon Jackman, 
parish priest of Holy Rood (Catholic) Church, Watford, 
West Herts, in England, when an interviewer asked him 
his opinions on matters domestic. Without waiting for 
an answer to the question, the Canon went on: 

“Why, for instance, do some men hate to be seen 
wheeling a pram [this is what our British cousins term 
a perambulator]? When I see a man with a pram, I say: 
‘Thank God, there’s one man who is not shirking his 
duty.’ ” 

The Canon was moved to utterance by a fathercraft 
training center which the London County Council has 
set up at Edmonton; and he wrote in his parish monthly: 

The notion of giving employment to fathers, as such, had met 
with undeserved ridicule. . . . Fathers are not negligible. . . . 
A father can do one hundred jobs in the household, in spite of 
jibes and sneers, and do them very well. . . . Lighting the fire, 
attending to the wireless set, laying the table, blacking boots for 
lazy youngsters, are all in the province of father, who might with 
good reason claim to assist in the home work of his progeny, 
and so acquire, himself, instruction. 

Let us, therefore, says Canon Jackman, restore to father 
some of the respect he enjoyed in biblical times. This is 
in accordance with M. R. M.’s communication, in last 
week’s AMERICA, protesting against “ eliminating father.” 





wi plenty of 3.2 now on hand, American fathers 
should find the home a little brighter. Are we worse 
off than our British cousins in this respect? The En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica gives the following figures, as to 
the amount of alcohol per weight in the concoctions of 
that realm: 


OE Er 
Best bottle pale ale.......... 4.44 
MEE SOR cctnscanece 3.71 
re 3.28 
ss eee 
SE WK 60sec ss cscneaene 4.08 
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So Roosevelt beer and the Colonel’s porter (if Colonels 
drink porter) are brothers under the foam! 

An excellent companion to a glass of 3.2 is the June 
number of Thought, which is just off the press. As you 
know, this learned but palatable quarterly is hatched in 
one of the Pilgrim’s haunts. James Francis Kenney, 
Ph.D., contributes the first of two scholarly papers on 
“ St. Patrick and the Patrick Legend.” If you are tangled 
up over four-dimensional and three-dimensional space, 
H. V. Gill has some suggestions that may unlimber you. 
Dr. Karl F. Herzfeld discusses the philosophy of Emil 
Meyerson, and René Bazin is treated by Sister M. Jerome 
Keeler. And much else besides, not forgetting the book 
reviews. THE PILcri™. 
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Literature 
The Boy Grew Older 


Warp CLARKE 


HERE are certain ill-grained morons who travel 
haphazardly about the city scribbling coarse and vul- 
gar remarks across public billboards or superimposing in- 
artistic whiskers on the pretty girl who is smilingly aglow 
with the latest facial cream. We have all beheld the 
talent of these amateur artists and literateurs. But, when 
the small, semi-literate boy, grounded in grammar and 
devoid of doctrine, who used to write coarse and salacious 
remarks on walls and across pictures, grows up and be- 
comes an editor on a college-humor (sic) magazine, then 
we have indeed fallen upon days which cry for correction. 
For, unfortunately, the humor which our college boys 
and girls are turning out is really merely a refined form 
of the coarse jests which one finds written in the more 
public places of the street cars and subway stations. The 
only difference lies in the fact that, whereas the anony- 
mous scribbler generally resorts to mere vulgarity, his 
more educated brother finds an outlet for his neuroticism 
in the sly double entendre and the smirking suggestion. 
He has passed the stage of puerile vulgarism and is ready 
to display his wit in epigrammatic flashes of salacity and 
obscenity. His risibilities, titivated by the subtle poison- 
ing of cleverly written indecencies, no longer are awak- 
ened by the crude coarseness of a merely broad joke. 

The literary value of these offerings, of course, is near 
to zero. But, even should a modern Boccaccio leap from 
nowhere into a college magazine, we should not thank 
him for giving a classic stamp to collegiate writing at the 
expense of its purity. And yet it is not the lack of liter- 
ary quality which provokes criticism of these organs. 
Rather it is the flippant, careless, mocking attitude of 
Ham gloating at his father’s nakedness, which calls for 
reproval. 

Should anyone doubt that this attitude exists, he need 
only consult a recent news report which states that three 
editors on the staff of an Eastern university resigned 
because of the “ salacious: matter” which was being 
printed in the magazine. And, should that not be enough, 
the doubter need only consider the succinct defense of the 
editor-in-chief in order to discover his point of view and 
high literary caliber. He stated that the accusations of 
the resigning editors were “a lot of tripe.” The meta- 
phor may seem a bit distorted, but one can gather his 
meaning. 

Furthermore, it is within my knowledge that, about 
seven years ago, several editors of this same publication 
were suspended by the authorities because of the obscen- 
ity which stained its pages. 

Now, this instance is not extraordinary or rare. The 
same condition exists with respect to most of the purely 
humorous magazines of the various colleges of the coun- 
try. It is of universal knowledge that there is a very popu- 
lar magazine which declares by its name that it represents 
the collegiate humor of America. And in this magazine 
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are reprinted what the editors conceive to be the best and 
funniest jokes and stories appearing in the recent editions 
of the college magazines. Unfortunately, one does not 
have to be overly sensitive to discover that the “cream ” 
of the humor consists of jests at the sacredness of sex. 

Having graduated beyond the stage of feverish curi- 
osity of a schoolboy fumbling clumsily through a diction- 
ary in search of erotic words, or poring with flushed face 
over the pages of a very prepossessing book, the authors 
in these magazines find pleasure in depicting for their 
readers the madcap joy of those who have changed 

The lilies and languor of virtue 
For the rapture and roses of vice. 
Having lost their own sense of proportion and decency, 
they laugh in self-defensive derision at those who will not 
enter the brothel. Having been acclaimed as rather bril- 
liant young fellows, they are loath to forego the pleasure 
of applause which greets the authors of bon mots. 

The fact that their jests are not openly coarse and vul- 
gar is no saving quality. Some excuse might be found 
for those vulgarities which are provoked by the awaken- 
ing appetites of youth, for youth is intemperate and im- 
pulsive. But when youth stands on the sidelines, like 
some worn-out rake, and laughs the laugh of a Balzac, 
then, indeed, things have come to a sorry pass. 

The reason for this lack of restraint may be difficult to 
trace, but there can be no doubt that the lack is present. 
Most probably it is due to the general looseness of morals 
which was consequent upon the War and to the era of 
prosperity which followed close upon it and cheapened 
everything, including many human beings. Of course, 
far underneath, there is the reason put forth by the great 
German sage when he said that the Reformation set back 
the progress of the human mind for centuries “ by giving 
every man the right to express an opinion without giving 
him the power to form one.” 

For those who would discount the gravity of this con- 
dition by declaring that it is only a mark of the freedom 
which has lately come to youth and that maturity will 
bring enlightenment, we would like to say that when the 
youth of a nation loses its sense of reverence for sacred 
things and relationships, ther that country is well on the 
way towards national decay. And when the native dig- 
nity of the latest generation is not sufficient to preserve 
it from snickering in prurient fashion at the most sacred 
realities, then the moral decay which precedes physical 
corruption has made alarming advances. Juvenal, Seneca, 
Ruskin, and Sainte Beuve will stand witness. 

And now, lest anyone declare that we should not attack 
anything so effervescent and trivial as the jest books of 
idle collegians whose animal faculties have been morbidly 
developed by too much tobacco and too little exercise, let 
us say that we attack them because they are one of the 
chief sources by which we may judge the collegiate mind. 
‘ Never do we see reprints from the pages of the literary 
organs of the universities. As a matter of fact, this is no 
great loss, for the majority of them are filled with agnos- 
tic and sceptical essays sandwiched in between stories of 
a decidedly pessimistic character. The technique and 
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style are so poor, however, that the general public never 
sees them. But with a coarse joke it is different. Mere 
mechanical cleverness and the sly malice of a young faun 
are all that are needed. A _ hidden meaning, a risqué 
thought, an enlightening cartoon, and we have the form- 
ula. Whatever of technique these jokes require lies on 
the surface with all their faults and can be caught by any 
young gentleman as easily as the mumps. For every 
young man has animal instincts, though few have brains, 
and as animal instincts without brains will make flippant 
articles or obscene jokes, nothing is easier in the world. 

Thus, if these magazines represent the kind of thoughts 
which are coursing through the collegiate mind, it is no 
idle attack upon a windmill which we would precipitate. 
It is not a far cry from thought to action and we can but 
fear for the lack of modesty and dignity which these 
publications indicate. And when the publication is issued 
in co-educational circles the danger becomes more than 
serious. The ultimate result has been reached in the 
mental attitude of a professor, no less, who, when writing 
for publication, declared that “the college or university 
should not concern itself with striving to perpetuate a 
convention (sic) like pre-marital chastity.” 

The words shock, of course, but they are not startling 
to anyone who has watched the trend of thought in our 
American institutions. When major universities allow 
filth in the form of humor to be printed in their names, 
we should not be particularly taken back by the expression 
of such sentiments as that quoted above. 

It will be of no avail, most probably, to scold the indi- 
vidual universities for allowing their students to parade 
in print the intimate vices of fraternity-house brawls and 
sorority-house intrigues. If the evils are present, it would 
be wholly Puritanical to advise the authorities merely to 
suppress the disclosure of them. If they do not wish to 
have a clean house, little can be done with them. 

No matter what may be the attitude of some individual 
educators, most sane-minded people know that flippancy 
with regard to chastity and modesty is a thing to be ab- 
horred. And Catholics as a whole know that there are 
Catholic institutions throughout the country whose au- 
thorities do find it worthwhile to protect the morals of 
their pupils. They know that every student activity and 
publication is carefully watched or edited. They know 
that their children are being grounded in sound ethics and 
protected as much as possible from the tawdry smuttiness 
of the polite journalism of our non-sectarian colleges. 

As for those institutions which believe in complete 
autonomy for the students, we cannot withhold a word 
of warning and rebuke. The pessimism which runs 
through their literary organs will soon take complete hold 
of the intellect of the student body. The socialistic prop- 
aganda which buds in the columns of their daily or week- 
ly papers will soon blossom into activity. The lewd and 
irreverent jest which cackles in their humor magazines 
will shortly announce the day of open immorality and a 
denial of Christian ethics. And, with the advent of these 
evils, will come the ruin of whatever these universities 
retain of Christian culture. 
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It is by the scribbings on the ruined walls of Pompeii 
that we learn of many of the habits of the people of that 
famous city of antiquity. It would be decidedly humiliat- 
ing to our posterity if we were to be judged in the light 
of the present-day scribblings of our college humorists! 


REVIEWS 


The Long Road Home. By JoHN Moovy. 

Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

From the viewpoint of rationality, the credentials of Mr. Moody 
are perfect in every respect. He was a poor boy, indoctrinated 
with Protestantism. Even as a boy, he showed a marked ability 
to find ways of making money. He went to Wall Street as a 
young man and took to finance as if he were made solely for that 
profession. Before long, he was involved in a myriad maze of 
activities that brought him wealth and that deprived him of prac- 
tically every dollar that he had. Successes and adversities fol- 
lowed through his career, strokes of genius and bad mistakes 
were intermingled; but always he gained the upper strata of those 
who were victors in the struggle towards the god Mammon. Out 
of Wall Street, he adventured into politics but could not endure 
the political practice, into publishing newspapers but could not 
make the fortune that he ambitioned, and into other activities that 
kept his surging brain occupied. In Wall Street, his final achieve- 
ment was the establishment of the investors’ service that bears his 
name. That he was a success as the world counts the word, there 
is no doubt whatsoever. Parallel to the material phases in him 
was the spiritual. Early in life he cast off the Protestantism that 
he had learned as a child. He went exploring in the realms of 
thought and lost all faith, professing himself to be an agnostic. 
With his acute mind, he investigated the circle of the philosophies 
and religions and mysticism, and though at times he believed that 
he had attained complete satisfaction, he eventually saw through 
the systems and was left without any stable basis for belief. Then 
he discovered Catholicism. He carefully investigated it, as he 
would a Wall Street transaction. He was convinced of its sound- 
ness. He was intellectually convinced. The emotional awakening 
was at the foot of Our Lady’s altar in Vienna. The Grace was 
given to him, and John Moody was baptized a Catholic. In “ The 
Long Road Home” he tells the two stories, of his rise from pov- 
erty to wealth and of his questings through error to truth. It is a 
fascinating autobiography, a humble, sincere, and convincing story 
of a modern man in the most modern of settings. Se oe A 


New York: The 





The Catholic Church in Contemporary Europe. 1913-1931. 
Vol. Il. Edited by Peter Guitpay, Pu#.D. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons. $2.75. 

The Catholic Church in the post-War period occupied a most 
important position in Europe. In this period the Church reflected 
a splendor and stability which may be considered truly unique 
in her long history. In the economic chaos that followed in the 
wake of the War she alone championed the principles of ynity 
and order. While men were giving their allegiance to shifting 
philosophies and shaky theories, Catholic Christianity stood forth 
as the greatest of international teachers. In all countries it 
preached certitude instead of doubt. She worked for peace and 
amity among the nations and for justice and cooperation among 
the individuals. This in brief was the history of the Church after 
the World War. But this story, however great, is unfortunately 
only too little known to Americans, and even where it is known it 
is often found with a mixture of falsehood and prejudice. In 
order to correct these falsehoods and to tell the adequate and true 
story of the Catholic Church in contemporary Europe, Dr. Guil- 
day has very happily edited the present volume. It is made up 
of a series of papers read at the 1931 annual meeting of the 
American Catholic Association. The authors of the nine articles 
are acquainted with their field. Thus Father Edmund Walsh, 
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regent of the Foreign Service School at Georgetown, writes on 
Russia, Daniel Sargent, professor of history at Harvard, takes up 
the question of England, Msgr. Victor Day, D.D., whose life- 
long interest in historical research is well known, writes on Bel- 
gium, and Father Wilfrid Parsons on Italy. The countries dis- 
cussed besides those already mentioned above are France, Ger- 
many, Ireland, Poland, and Spain. The book contains a foreword 
by its general editor, Dr. Guilday. The introduction was written 
by Carlton Hayes of Columbia. This book deserves the attention 
of all who are interested in the post-War period of Europe. It 
should prove invaluable to all teachers of history. J. F.D. 





China’s Foreign Relations, 1917-1931. By Roserr T. Pottarp. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

This volume contains eleven chapters, a statement of conclu- 
sions, then an index, in addition to the preface. These chapters 
vary in standard of writing, as well as in facts marshaled and 
interpretation given, but undoubtedly the eighth, entitled “ Leisure- 
ly Fulfillment,” is the outstanding compilation, betraying under- 
standing of Western diplomacy and its unquenchable practice of 
offering too little in return for its imperialistic demands. The 
footnotes to this chapter are highly suggestive and full. Though 
it is difficult to accept the author’s idea that the period of 1917- 
1931 marked the closing of an era in the history of China: while 
it is arguable that movements have an origin, a development, then 
a period of efflorescence, before decline sets in or change becomes 
manifest; it is none the less difficult to arbitrarily state the exact 
year in which anyone of these changes actually commenced or 
ended. The Chinese revolution has been in existence, more or 
less intensely, in many and various sections of that vast country, 
for all practical purposes, since the Taiping and Kansu rebellions. 
It flared up, died down, just as some untoward or favorable inci- 
dent occurred. On the whole, the book is strong in copied docu- 
ments, weak in grasping the persistent and perpetual system ot 
irritation that has been applied by the continual banditry, kidnap- 
ping, boycotting, murder of foreigners; this, coupled up with the 
appalling graft, civil war, and still more despicable personal ambi- 
tions of the so-called military leaders, must have caused continual 
alarm and loss to foreigners and the Chinese people. It is no 
answer to say that this record is observable in the long drama 
ot Chinese history, or that it is equally found in the records of the 
West. The point is that where such practices are common, faith 
in the honesty and capacity of government vanishes. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on the printing and make-up of 
this volume, but not upon the paper used. _& os 





St. Albert the Great. By Rev. THomas M. Scuwertner, O.P. 

Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. $3.00. 

Seldom in the range of biographical literature does a subject 
present itself more illuminative and inspiring than the life of St. 
Albert the Great. In a century which because of its wealth of 
thought and knowledge has been called the greatest of centuries, 
St. Albert holds a very unique position, for his contribution to 
this era of learning has won for him the immortal name of Great. 
The account of the works and labors of this: great light and Doc- 
tor of the Church is set forth admirably by Father Schwertner. 
For giving us in clear, interesting English this scholarly biog- 
raphy, Father Schwertner deserves gratitude. No point of inter- 
est has been overlooked. It will come as a surprise to us moderns 
to find how strangely modern our Saint was. We are apt to look 
upon our age as the mechanical age, but we find that mechanical 
devices were quite familiar to St. Albert. Science, too, was no 
stranger to him, for scientific study and experimentation were 
favorite preoccupations of St. Albert. He was a born naturalist 
and experimentalist, and with his keen intelligence probed the 
secrets of nature. Again, education seems to be something en- 
tirely distinctive of our age, but Father Schwertner shows us that 
Albert was the expert pedagogue and great schoolman, the master 


of St. Thomas. One is astounded to see how Albert performed 
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the task of pouring the vast masses of umrelated and scat- 
tered material into a mould that gave it system and order. Pro- 
vincial of the Friars, bishop of souls, herald of peace, statesman 
and diplomat, gifted writer and teacher, philosopher and theolo- 
gian, St. Albert lives for us again in this interesting work. In 
giving this book to the public, Father Schwertner has not only 
written in an interesting style but has moreover been truly scien- 
tific in his treatment. A long list of both primary and secondary 
sources, not to mention an abundance of very useful footnotes, 
assures the reader that the author has consulted the most authen- 
tic documents before taking up his task. Of interest also is the 
decretal letter by which St. Albert was raised to the altars and 
given the rare title of Doctor of the Universal Church. Belong- 
ing to the “Science and Culture Series,” the life of St. Albert 
the Great contains an illuminating preface written by Father 
Husslein, S.J., the general editor. J. F. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Provincial Histories—Too much praise cannot be given to 
the Sub-Committee on Memorial History and of the Boston Ter- 
centenary Committee for the exquisite memorial volume “ Fifty 
Years of Boston” (Boston: The City Planning Board. $5.00). 
Every phase of Boston’s glorious history is beautifully told. The 
treasured memory of its foundation and the part it played in the 
struggle for liberty is set forth with great historical accuracy 
and with a pride tempered by modesty and reserve. It is a source 
book of information on Boston from the beginning to the present 
time, treating of the people, the physical changes, its political life, 
its commerce and industry, the arts, science, and professions, its 
progress in social welfare, religion, and education. Splendid ref- 
erences to sources are given at the end of each section, and in- 
formation is made available by a splendid index. 

“The Book of Iowa,” from Iowa’s Industrial Survey, pub- 
lished by the State of Iowa at Ames, is properly dedicated to the 
pioneers of that great agricultural State. All available informa- 
tion on the history and growth of Iowa is given, with special ref- 
erence to the growth of agriculture, manufacturing, and other 
industries, with excellent maps and statistical tables. The articles 
are contributed by the leading scientific authorities in the State. 
The book is strongly bound and well printed. Unfortunately, an 
index has been omitted. 





Science or Smut.—So much is written about sex these days 
that one is never sure of the motive that causes the books to pour 
from the press or drives the public to buy. Many are evidently 
pornographic. Many others claiming the garb of science and the 
atmosphere of social uplift seem to seek occasion for introducing 
suggestive, salacious details with a view to better sales. Dr. 
Havelock Ellis has the professional experience and standing to 
contribute worthwhile information on the many distorted and 
maladjusted lives which show signs of sexual aberrations. Psy- 
chologists and social workers often need this helpful information 
in dealing with problem cases. But Dr. Ellis’ new book, “ Psy- 
chology of Sex” (Long and Smith. $3.00), being a compendium 
of his seven-volume series, properly restricted to the medical pro- 
fession, now makes appeal to the lay reader and renders common 
property many details and instances which had better be reserved 
for the professional office. 

A somewhat different spirit is shown in Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros’ 
treatise, “Modern Woman and Sex” (Vanguard. $2.00). Her 
record in social hygiene work and her vast experience in such 
problems afford her abundant material for sound judgment. She 
seems sincere and honest in proposing her view of the naturalistic 
remedies, which of course, like most of this literature today, 
flouts religion and Christian morals. She champions birth con- 
trol, condemns the Church’s attitude, and approves of the Cath- 
olics who are acting in defiance of their conscience. For many it 
will be just one more book to satisfy prurient curiosity. 
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For Garden Lovers.—Even the tyro in gardening comes to 
understand the importance of knowing the plants by name, and he 
will soon discover that the right way is to learn the technical or 
classical nomenclature. Nothing could help more in this inter- 
esting study than the carefully prepared treatise of L. H. Bailey, 
“How Plants Get Their Names” (Macmillan. $2.25), in which 
the amateur is led to appreciate the method instituted by Lin- 
naeus and the excellent reasons for the binominal names used 
universally today. At the end is a list of generic names, followed 
by a complete index of specific names and their meanings. The 
book is attractively printed. , 

Every gardener is a rose enthusiast. There are so many types 
and varieties now that one must be an expert to classify all of 
them. But all can come to know the names of the most beautiful 
and popular; and under the wise guidance of such an authority 
as G. A. Stevens the whole story of the climbing roses is en- 
chantingly revealed in “ Climbing Roses” ($2.00). All the vari- 
eties are exactly and interestingly explained, and the fine illustra- 
tions, many in color and exquisitely done, make one feel that they 
are wandering through a real rose garden. The description list of 
varieties alphabetically arranged concludes and enhances the 
volume. 





French Spiritual Books.—*“ L’Education Chrétienne de la per- 
sonnalité” (Editions de la Cité Chrétienne. 20 francs belges), an 
attractive book by Abbé Jean Dermine, professor of the Grand 
Seminary of Tournay, was written at the request of the Catholic 
Association of Women of Belgium. It is divided into two parts: 
the first presents a general philosophy of education, while the 
second takes up the special problem of the education of young 
women during their adolescent years. Mothers’ clubs and Parent- 
Teacher groups will find treasures of Catholic method and ideals 
in the pages of this book. 

In “Out en est le Probléme de Jésus?” (Editions de la Cité 
Chrétienne. 36 francs belges), Francgois-Marie Braun, O.P., gives 
us a scholarly apologetic work in which the whole treatise is 
grouped about two texts in St. Matthew (xvi. 13-16): (a) “ Who 
do ye say the Son of Man is?”; (b) “ Who do you say I am?” 
Under the first heading, Father Braun takes up the false notions 
of Harnack and others about Christ, and after giving a synthesis 
of these false theories exposes the errors. Under the second head- 
ing, the true doctrine about Christ is explained by the testimony 
of Scripture in general and by St. Mark in particular. 

The best commentary on the eloquence of the distinguished 
Dominican, Monsabré, is the fact that forty-two years after he 
left the pulpit of Notre-Dame, his sermons have lost none of their 
actuality. Even the deadening printed page cannot altogether sup- 
press the persuasive force of these sermons on the four last things. 
The busy parish priest or preacher, even in this year of grace 
1933, will find in the convenient excerpts from Monsabré’s works, 
“La Vie future” (Lethielleux. 12 francs), by Abbé J. Chapeau, 
appropriate illustrative material. The philosophical grasp of a 
problem as illustrated in his discussion of such questions as life’s 
origin, immortality, and Divine Providence, is only equalled by 
the theological handling of such points of doctrine as the existence 
of hell, indulgences, or the reviviscence of merits. 

Good material for spiritual reading will be found in “ Une Ame 
d’apotre—M. Edouard Poppe” (Lethielleux. 15 francs), by Abbé 
Jacobs and Edouard Ned. This life, eloquent in its simple, un- 
adorned narrative, tells a story of devotion and fervor in the least 
details of the priestly vocation, suggesting the uneventful but 
equally heroic life of the countryman of M. Poppe, St. John 
Berchmans. It reminds us of the twentieth century of the never- 
to-be-withheld charisma of sanctity of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church. For the thoughtful reader the letter of Cardinal van 
Rossum and the introduction by Msgr. Coppieters, Bishop of 
Bruges, the one an eminent theologian and the other a distin- 
guished exegete, will certainly be an incentive to read attentively 
this Christ-like life. 
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Biographies——Humor is recognized as a notable feature in 
American literary effort, and its chief exponent has been drawn 
in pleasing fashion by Stephen Leacock, the Canadian humorist, 
in his “Mark Twain” (Appleton. $2.00). Rough days in the 
West, followed by popularity amid the more sedate surroundings 
of the East and the glamour of the lecture platform, explain the 
forces that went into the formation of the fame enjoyed by Mark 
Twain, and the biographer is evidently right in deciding that the 
best justification of that fame is to be sought in such books as 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. These same forces account 
largely for the narrow prejudices and vehement antagonisms that 
were like gall in the heart of the kindly humorist. Fortunately 
this bitterness found only limited expression in his books. 

In “ Socrates” (Appleton. $2.00), A. E. Taylor writes a con- 
vincing defense of the Greek philosopher’s valuable contributions 
to the world of thought. The last century, in its orgy of destruc- 
tive criticism, propagated the theory that in his dialogues Plato 
was presenting himself rather than Socrates, merely using So- 
crates as a medium to convey his own philosophical ideas. The 
weighing of the evidence may prove heavy plodding for the aver- 
age reader, but the student will welcome it both as a scholarly 
treatment of the real Socrates, and as a fresh proof of the turn 
of the tide in historical method, which now finds the truth in those 
traditional explanations that shallow thinking, hidden under a 
mass of erudition, had tried to discredit. 

Despite the delightful style of most of the sections, gruesome 
would seem to be an apt term to describe the impression produced 
by David Larg’s biography of “ John Ruskin” (Appleton. $2.00). 
With a brilliant mind and a marvelous gift of literary expression, 
Ruskin was impeded by ill health that gradually developed into 
recurrent periods of brain fever; the biographer selects him as a 
proper victim for Freudian analysis and with smirking suggestive- 
ness tries to delve into all the secret places of his sick soul. The 
sugar coating of the style only renders the slimy thought of this 
book more disgusting. Another idol rolls in the dust for those 
who are ignorant of the science of the saints, which knows that 
original sin is in all men, and that their true nobility is in walking 
before God and not in the light of their own imagined greatness. 
A better appreciation of Ruskin will be found in the older biog- 
raphies by Mrs. Meynell and Frederic Harrison. 





Reference Book on Government.—<A very valuable source book 
in the study of the British Government as revealed in documents 
will be found in the handy volume of the World’s Classics pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, “ Speeches and Documents 
of the British Dominions, 1918-1931” (80 cents), edited by Arthur 
Berriedale Keith. It contains all the important documents in ref- 
erence to the British Dominions for the period from self-govern- 
ment to national sovereignty. There is a splendid index of topics 
as well as of authors mentioned. 





Facts About Radio Broadcasting.—While everyone is inter- 
ested in science’s most popular creation, the radio, some will prefer 
the practical side of construction and installation along with the 
modern theories of power and efficiency. It would be difficult to 
find a more compact and full discussion of all these practical 
phases than is presented in “ Radio Operating” (McGraw-Hill. 
$2.50), prepared by Arthur R. Nilson and J. L. Hornung for stu- 
dents and operators who are preparing to take government exami- 
nations for operator’s license. By question and answer the whole 
field is covered, and there are excellent diagrams, collections of 
important rules and regulations, a resume of local and national 
laws, and a good index. 

For those interested in the power and influence of radio as an 
educational force, B. H. Darrow, famous for having developed 
the Ohio School of the Air, has collected his experiences in a very 
interesting book, “ Radio, The Assistant Teacher” (R. G. Adams 
and Co., Columbus, Ohio. $1.90). Besides the valuable historical 
data on the development of his idea and the dramatic growth into 
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a factor of national importance, he gives effective proofs and 
illustrations of the good influence of this educational work espe- 
cially in rural sections, and supplies copy of many of the most 
successful forms of presentation adopted. Educators should be 
interested in the problem and the results already achieved in this 
worthwhile experiment. 





Catholic Plays and Poems.—We are indebted to the Catholic 
Dramatic Movement of Milwaukee, Wis., under the able direc- 
tion of the Rev. Mathias Helfen, for putting out such dramatic 
and musical plays as “An Irish Memory” (25 cents) by L. O. 
Keen; “The Glowing Cross” (20 cents) by Ethel Bain; 
“ Through St. Nicholas to the Child Jesus” (25 cents) by Father 
Helfen; “The Princess of the Mohawks” (35 cents) by Joseph 
P. Clancy; “The Hired Ghost” (50 cents) by William M. 
Lamers; “ Behold Your King” (35 cents) by Ursula Ray; “ Bi- 
centennial Pageant in Honor of George Washington” (25 cents) 
by Sister M. Agatha O'Neill; “ Rogue River Red” (35 cents) by 
Joseph P. Clancy; “A Woman in the House” (50 cents) by 
Jean Cameron Agnew; and “Thirty Million” (25 cents) by 
Martin J. Heymans. A handbook on “The Staging of Passion 
Plays and Lenten Dramas” should be helpful to directors in our 
parochial schools. 

M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin, continue the splendid work of sup- 
plying short dramas in one, two, and three acts which have a fine 
Catholic tone and sparkle with true Gaelic humor. Among those 
which will particularly appeal to Catholic schools and dramatic 
clubs are the one-act plays, “ Wheel of Fortune” and “ Bridget’s 
Biddy ” (each 1/6), by J. Bernard MacCarthy; and some longer 
plays as “ Hunger-Strike” by Mairin Cregan, “When A Man 
Marries” and “ The Grain of the Wood” (each 1/6) by J. Ber- 
nard MacCarthy” and “The Breaking Day” (1/) by Father 
Michael H. Gaffney, C.P. 

From the Raven Press, St. Meinrad, Ind., we have a thrilling 
poem of almost epic length in “ Titanic’s Knell: A Satire on 
Speed” (50 cents) by Henry Brenner; and a drama of political 
and spiritual combat in the days of ancient Rome called “ Christ 
and Caesar” ($1.00). The play is long and solemn, with height- 
ened passages of faith and moral ideals. The history of the play 
is interwoven and ample stage direction given. 

From the Dolphin Press comes a religious romance, a comedy 
in three acts, “ Moth, Rust and Time” (75 cents), by Louis J. 
Meyer. It forcibly and with splendid humor sets forth lessons of 
Catholic Action and the value of the retreat movement. 


Books Received.—J/iis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the bencfit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


A. E. E. 1x Cartoon, Tne. Abain A. Wallgren. $1.50. Sowers. 
Atsum, Tre. Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.00. Farrar and Rinehart. 
Astuma, Hay Fever anv Retaten Drsorpers. Samuel M. Feinberg. $1.50. 


Lea and Febiger. 
$2.50. Sheed and Ward. 


Broapcast Mtnps. Ronald Knox. 
CHALLENGING Essays 1n Mopern Tuovcnr. Joseph M. Bachelor and Ralph 
$3.50. Wilson. 


L. Henry. $2.00. Century. 

Famous First Facts. Joseph Nathan Kane. 

Force 1n Peace. Albert E. Hindmarsh. $2.50. Harvard University Press. 
Ernest Poole. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Heattnc at Lournes. Dr. Boissarie. $2.25. John Murphy Company. 


Great WInps. 
History or tHe State or New Yorx, Vor. II. Edited by Alexander C. 
Flick. Columbia University Press. 


Insecurity: A CHALLENGE TO America. Abraham Epstein. $4.00. Smith 
and Haas. 

JourNaL or Arnotp Bennett. 1921-1928, Tue. $3.00. Viking. 

IFE oF Our Lorp Jesus Curist in Mepitations, Tue. Rev. James 
Alvarez de Paz, S.J. $2.00. Herder. 

Martyr, THe. Liam O'Flaherty. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Morat Principces anp Practice. Rev. G. J. MacGillivray, M.A. $2.00. 


Sheed and Ward. 
My American Frienps. L. P. Jacks. $2.00. Macmillan. 
Parers OF THE MICHIGAN Acapemy or Science, Arts anp Lerrers, Vous. 
XVII anp XVIII. $4.00 each. University of Michigan Press. 
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_ $1.00. Modern Library. . paren: deamenes 
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Helene. As the Earth Turns. Let the Hurricane Roar. Spite 
Wife. 

Vicki Baum has written another novel and Ida Zeitlin has given 
it an adequate English dress. Like her other novels it seems 
destined to be among the “best sellers” and to find its way to 
the movie screen and the stage. But its success will depend more 
on the strong appeal to erotic taste than upon any literary per- 
fection. “ Helene” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) is a series of epi- 
sodes, most of them reeking with crude immorality, strung to- 
gether in the career of a modern university girl who is prosaic 
enough to choose chemistry and the most intricate of organic com- 
pounds as her doctor’s thesis and life’s work. The guiding prin- 
ciple in selecting the various episodes is the plan of the author to 
show just how courageous a woman can be; and according to 
human standards and evaluations she has piled upon the victim 
every form of humiliation and nerve strain. The only hint of 
religion is found in the ringing of the Vesper bells in the Jesuit 
Church near by. The style is swift, the composition disjointed 
like scenes in a movie (and the author may have had this in 
mind); the sentences short and incisive; the descriptions vivid 
and tense. But it is a sad commentary on our modern morals 
that this is the stuff that the public wants. 

“As the Earth Turns” (Macmillan. $2.50) by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll is a story that will gladden the heart of every American 
whose ancestry reaches back to Colonial days, for it places be- 
fore the reader’s eye the enduring virtues of the true New Eng- 
land Yankee, and particularly, of the Maine farmer. Within the 
compass of a single year, the narrative of courage and indus- 
try of truly “rugged individualism” is told with a blunt sin- 
cerity that satisfies and convinces. The tragedy of sudden death, 
the joy of wedding bells, the laughter and play of children, the 
success of unaccustomed undertakings, the zest of hopeful living, 
are experienced by the Shaw family within this brief period. 
Devotion to homestead and family, love of the soil and the ease 
of accomplishment of heavy tasks lightened by accustomed habit, 
render the apparent lonesomeness of really rural life negligible 
and unnoticed by those who dwell there. One cannot read this 
book without feeling assured that the author is contributing vital 
and prolonged experiences from her own life. 

It is interesting to note how the “school” of Willa Cather 
grows: a cheerful and hopeful sign to the reader of modern fic- 
tion. Rose Wilder Lane is another disciple of that school. In 
“Let the Hurricane Roar” (Longmans, Green. $1.50), she has 
written an excellent little sketch of a very young couple, both 
in their late ’teens, in the pioneer days of a prairie State: a com- 
bination of the romantic point of view with much realism in the 
treatment of details. Technically, it is very good work, done with 
simplicity and that austereness which comes from sound economy 
of effort. The odd title is taken from the first line of a hymn 
which the young husband likes to sing, to his own violin accom- 
paniment. Unfortunately, it is part of the realism that that small 
hymn is the sum total of religion in the story; if one may dig- 
nify by the name of religion what is merely the attraction of a 
vague ideal of courage in the face of difficulties. The seventeen- 
year-old mother does not sing the hymn, but she does magnificently 
exemplify the courage. 

Judith Denning, heroine of Ann Forester’s latest novel, “ Spite 
Wife” (Dial. $2.00), realizes that she is only a “ spite wife,” one 
whom her husband married for the sake of outdoing his former 
sweetheart, Eunice. However, Judy bravely bears her trials, gal- 
lantly meeting rebuffs and insults as Stan and Eunice merrily play 
their tricky game. In her distress she finds a few friends who 
loyally see her through her dark hours. Happiness, after numer- 
ous detours, finally finds its way into Judy’s life, and there we 
leave her, serene in her newly found bliss. Ann Forester has 
treated this interesting version of the old adage “marry in haste, 
repent at leisure” in a very human sympathetic fashion. She 
views Judy’s plight from a kindly angle and develops her charac- 
ter to a high degree of womanhood. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Students and Interracial Relations 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just finished reading the resolutions adopted by the 
students of the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New 
York City, at a meeting of their Catholic Action Forum. They 
pertain to the duties and obligations of Catholics toward the 
American Negro. I believe that these resolutions, setting forth 
the rights of the Negro to complete social justice and stating 
that in the Catholic Church alone is to be found a true program 
for the betterment of the Negro race spiritually and materially 
are the first to be adopted and published by any Catholic college 
group. Therefore I offer to the students of the College of the 
Sacred Heart my humble congratulations on their fearless and 
encouraging stand. 

These resolutions are to be published in the Catholic press. I 
trust that they will be the guide to similar action by other groups 
in Catholic colleges. Too long has been the lethargic attitude 
of our colleges and national Catholic organizations toward the 
question of interracial relations. Why? I venture to say that 
the entire situation can be summed up in the slang word yellow. 

Jersey City. Ricuarp M. McKeon, S.J. 


Congratulations 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Back in the good old days of prosperity when shipyard workers 
were working thirty-six hours around the clock making “soap,” 
when mechanics were getting twelve to fifteen dollars per day 
with double for overtime and triple time for Sundays and holidays, 
when bankers’ and brokers’ clerks were receiving substantial salary 
increases and a year’s salary as a bonus, when rapacious landlords 
tripled rents, when holders of real estate valued at $5,000 in which 
they had an equity of $1,000 sold their property for apartment 
house and business sites for twenty and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, when speculators on the stock market were reaping a 
harvest, and yearly bonuses totaling $2,000,000 a year were 
paid to corporation executives, when clerks’ and mechanics’ wives 
found it a necessity to have a permanent wave at from $25 to 
$50 per treatment, when onions were five cents apiece and sugar 
twenty-five cents a pound, when the spirit of “the hell with you, 
Jack, I’m all right,” was in the air, and when nobody gave a “ fid- 
dler’s damn” for anyone but himself, there was a group of em- 
ployes in this country receiving starvation wages with which to 
meet these conditions, i.e., the Government employes. 

A little over a year ago a so-called economy measure was in- 
troduced in Congress cutting Government salaries above $2,500 
per year; but upon investigation it was found that this would effect 
a saving of only $9,000,000, a paltry sum considering the total 
Government expenditures. This proved conclusively, it would 
seem, that Government employes were not being overpaid. 
AMERICA is to be congratulated for remembering these things, 
and in having advocated possible savings in other Government ex- 
penditures before cutting, the modest salaries of the Government 
employes. Surely, these employes are not to be “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” forever and at all times and made to 
suffer a condition of serfdom even in the days of everyone else’s 
prosperity. They are entitled to more than “the nation’s thanks 
for their loyalty and spirit of sacrifice.” Thanks to America for 
recognizing this and for advocating fair play and real economy. 

Brooklyn. J.J.G. 
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Ozanam and the Third Order 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article of Augustine Klaas, S.J., “Frederick Ozanam, 
Pioneer of Catholic Action,” was both timely and instructive. 
However, I find an omission that will not escape the notice of 
perhaps the majority of your readers. 

Ozanam was a zealous member of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis and undoubtedly derived his inspiration, motives, and principles 
to a great extent from the tertiary rule. His membership in the 
Order brought him in touch with other tertiaries who, having 
been imbued with the same seraphic spirit, gave him support and 
co-operation. The rule required practical Christianity, loyalty to 
the Holy See, the cultivation of charity, and maintenance of peace, 
and presents an outline of philosophy of truly Christian life. 

Today, when the ideas of the Pope about Catholic Action are 
so well known and since he himself joined St. Francis and his 
Third Order intimately with social reform and Catholic Action, 
writers should not separate the two by passing them over silently. 
Leo XIII writing to the bishops said: “ Do your utmost that the 
people may know and really esteem the Third Order.” The tree 
can best be made known by its fruit. 

New York. Rev. Kirtan J. Hennricu, O.M.Cap. 


The World Court 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At a time when the United States is again seriously thinking ot 
joining the World Court, it seems well to recall certain outstand- 
ing facts and the general significance of this organ. The Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, or the World Court, is a 
partial answer to the stirring appeal of Pope Benedict XV to the 
warring nations on August 1, 1917, in which this illustrious Pon- 
tiff proposed that moral right be substituted for the material force 
of arms in the reciprocal dealings of nations, that “armed force 
be replaced by the noble and peaceful institution of arbitration.” 

More consciously the creation of the World Court continues the 
work of the Hague Conferences (1899 and 1907), and responds 
directly to Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
which provides for the “establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice.” Roughly, the World Court is the judicial 
department of the international community, of which the Council 
and the Assembly of the League of Nations are the executive and 
legislative departments respectively ; the whole tending to form a 
sort of tri-partite international government, not unlike the politi- 
cal organization of the United States. 

The World Court held its first session on June 15, 1922. Origi- 
nally, there were twelve regular judges, who were expected to 
meet only in periodical session. The unexpected volume of busi- 
ness, however, soon induced this august body to remain in perma- 
nent session. . 

To date the World Court has delivered fifty-three decisions. 
This represents an average of about five pronouncements per year 
for the first decade of its activity. According to the original 
method of official classification, these fifty-three decisions would be 
distributed as follows: (A) Judgments and Orders, 30; (B) 
Advisory Opinions, 23. According to the new system of number- 
ing, these two series have been combined into the single series 
A/B 53. This accumulation is significant. It clearly reveals the 
Court’s intention to assimilate advisory opinions to judgments and 
orders. And rightly so, for all three categories of decisions are 
the product of nearly the same processus. 

A goodly number of these decisions bore on conflicts of a very 
serious nature. Whole nations have gone to war for lesser dis- 
putes. But a fairly prompt submission of the international con- 
flict to peaceful and rational settlement has prevented the affair 
from growing to dangerous proportions. 

The World Court, like every other human institution, is not 
perfect. Indeed, to wait for perfect peace machinery is to wait 
till doomsday. International justice as well as domestic justice 
can miscarry. But the nations, who know the monumental folly 
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of modern war and the eminent blessing of international peace, 
realize that there is more chance of getting substantial justice 
already through the existing peace machinery than through war. 
Truly enlightened nations feel that war, at best, usually decides 
merely which side is the strongest but not at all which side is in 
the right. And whilst the battles of reason that are fought in the 
halls of the Peace Palace are not as thrilling and spectacular as 
were the Battles of the Marne (and consequently make poor copy 
for our sensational press), they offer an utterly saner solution of 
international differences. 

Moreover, the World Court is not a panacea for everything that 
is wrong in the international order. A world-wide religious re- 
vival, the “ progressive rationalization of the herd,” economic re- 
organization, disarmament, moral and material, “a revised and 
enlarged edition” of the League of Nations, together with the 
procedures of arbitration (strictly speaking), good offices, media- 
tion, and conciliation are so many other means and schemes of 
promoting international peace. The World Court, however, is and 
remains a specialized peace organ of great value and as such it 
deserves the universal support and the constructive criticism of 
all men of good will. 

International problems, as social problems in general, are soli- 
dary. A strengthening of one section of the social order will have 
its repercussion in the entire body social. This interdependence is 
especially patent between international arbitration, international 
security, and international disarmament. This trilogy has become 
a commonplace. Specialists differ only in arranging these three 
international objectives. Very many put them in the order as 
given, convinced that disarmament waits upon security and arbi- 
tration. Before the peoples of th: ~«rth can be expected definitely 
to scrap the machinery of war even substantially to reduce 
their armaments, the alternative machinery of war, the peace ma- 
chinery, needs to be developed and made more attractive to this 
world of nations. A mere outlawry of war through Kellogg 
Pacts, without giving the world an efficient substitute for war, is 
clearly inadequate. A truly effective machinery of international 
arbitration is the prelude to world security and world disarmament. 

The entry of the United States into the World Court, even with 
the stiff reservations of the Root Protocol, would redound to the 
peace of the entire world by giving it yet greater prestige and 
efficiency, and by inspiring yet greater confidence in this truly 
splendid instrument of world peace. 


The Hague. NICHOLAS J. LANGENFELD. 


Ann Vickers Again 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading “ What Fools These Critics,” by the Rev. Francis 
Talbot, S.J., and a number of criticisms in other Catholic periodi- 
cals of “ Ann Vickers,” it is pleasingly gratifying to find that our 
Catholic writers correctly catalogue this book and others of like 
caliber from the literary standpoint as well as “ comment adversely 
on the sins against faith and morals.” 

“Ann Vickers” is listed as the national best seller; however, 
this qualification does not make the book one of the gems of 
American literature. To what purpose the 562 pages? Certainly 
the world is not any better or happier after reading this novel. 
The book is baldly, nauseatingly, and vulgarly indecent. The ap- 
palling conditions discovered at Copperhead Gap penitentiary, per- 
haps the most vivid pages of the entire book, fail even to make 
newspaper copy. 

American women in general and Catholic women in particular’ 
resent being branded with the type of modernity depicted by Ann 
Vickers. To quote from the blurb of the book: “Ann Vickers 
portrays the modern American woman, the business woman, the 
social worker, the successful feminist, who in the last thirty 
years has lived a century in the history of women.” 

Father Talbot wonders what inspired the critics. The answer 
is the thousands and thousands of dollars spent in publicity and 
advertising. 


Dubuque. ANNE MEYSEMBOURG STUART. 
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Home News.—The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee opened its investigation into private banking 
firms, beginning with J. P. Morgan & Co., when Mr. Mor- 
gan appeared on May 23 and 24, with George Whitney, a 
Morgan partner. It was developed that during 1931 and 
1932 none of the Morgan partners paid an income tax to 
the United States, although Mr. Morgan paid an income 
tax to Great Britain in those years. This, it was explained, 
was because England does not allow capital losses to be 
deducted from income-tax returns, while the United 
States does. As a result of this disclosure, a movement 
was begun in the House to “ plug” leaks in the income- 
tax law. Mr. Pecora, counsel for the Committee, put into 
the record a list of officers or directors of banks to whom 
J. P. Morgan & Co. had made loans, which included Nor- 
man H. Davis (Ambassador-at-large in Europe), Charles 
G. Dawes, Charles E. Mitchell, Myron C. Taylor, Richard 
Whitney, president of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
others. Mr. Pecora did likewise with a list of individuals 
and firms who had been given the opportunity of subscrib- 
ing to 1,250,000 shares of the common stock of the Alle- 
ghany Corporation at a price of $20 a share, much below 
the market at that time. On the list were the Morgan 
partners, William H. Woodin, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Senator McAdoo, Charles Francis Adams, former Secre- 
tary of the Navy, General Pershing, Owen D. Young, 
Newton D. Baker and others. 

Four methods to finance the Administration’s public- 
works program were submitted by Budget Director Doug- 
las on May 18, and on May 22 the House Ways and Means 
Committee voted, thirteen to nine, to recommend an in- 
crease in the normal rates of income taxes, applications of 
these normal rates to corporate dividends, and a three- 
fourths of one per cent increase in the refiners’ levy on 
gasoline to provide the necessary new revenue. Legisla- 
tion to regulate the oil industry, introduced in Congress on 
May 19, was expected to be incorporated in the industrial 
recovery bill as requested by the President’s letter of May 
20 to Vice-President Garner and Speaker Rainey. To 
protect labor, and also to gain its support, the railroad re- 
organization bill was revised to set the payroll minimum 
for the time being as that obtaining in May, and virtually 
forbidding further pay cuts. Decreases of five per cent 
annually in total personnel would be permitted, but only 
as these come about through natural causes. The House 
approved the Steagall bank-deposit-guarantee bill on Mav 
23, voting 262 to 19. This is similar to the Glass bill 
which is now pending in the Senate. 

On May 23 New York State held its election of dele- 
gates to the convention on repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, with all of the 150 repeal candidates being 
elected by a tremendous majority. With 126 up-State 
election districts missing, the vote was 1,885,027 for re- 
peal and 227,550 against, a majority of 1,657,477 for re- 
peal of the Amendmenrt. 
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Four-Power Pact.—An agreement was reached on 
May 21 among the representatives of France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Italy on the four-Power pact proposed 
by Premier Mussolini which would guarantee the peace of 
Europe for ten years. The text, it was decided, would be 
submitted to the four Governments for their approval. 
The purpose of the pact would be collaboration among the 
four great Western European Powers to maintain peace, 
being based upon the Briand-Kellogg pact, which out- 
lawed war as an instrument of national policy. The revi- 
sion of the post-War treaties was declared definitely to 
be a possibility, but only under Article XIX of the League 
of Nations Covenant. Article X of the Covenant, guar- 
anteeing territorial integrity, would be maintained. It 
made provision for the realization by Germany of equality 
in armaments with other European nations by gradual 
steps over a five-year period. Despite the strong objec- 
tions which were raised against the pact in France when 
it was first proposed, the patience of Henry de Jouvenel, 
French Ambassador in Rome, was said to have gone a 
long way towards assuring its adoption by France. Pre- 
mier Mussolini was said to be anxious to have it adopted 
before the World Economic Conference in June. Bitter 
opposition was voiced to the pact by the Poles and other 
members of the Little Entente, fearing the side-tracking 
of the League of Nations, the possibilities in revision, and 
conflict with Soviet Russia. 


American Policy at Geneva.—A sense of immense re- 
lief in the tension of the armament situation was felt when 
on May 22 Norman H. Davis, chief delegate to the World 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva, stated the willing- 
ness of the United States to pledge certain essential points. 
Expressing a solemn warning as to the dire consequences 
of a breakdown in the disarmament negotiations, Mr. 
Davis declared his agreement with the principle of reduc- 
tion of armaments by successive stages as well as the aboli- 
tion of offensive weapons. “We cannot safely delay,” he 
said, “taking effective steps to reduce armaments to a 
purely defensive basis.”” He accepted wholeheartedly the 
plan recently submitted by Prime Minister MacDonald, 
which demanded also immediate cessation of air, land, and 
sea armament construction and an international supervi- 
sion of armaments, which should be established immediate- 
ly. “ Moreover,” said Mr. Davis, “we are willing to 
consult the other States in case of a threat to peace with 
a view to averting conflict ” ; and continued: 

Further than that, in the event that the States in conference de- 
termine that a State has been guilty of a breach of the peace in 
violation of its international obligations and take measures against 
the violator, then, if we concur in the judgment rendered as to the 
responsible and guilty party, we will refrain from any action tend- 
ing to defeat such collective effort which these States may thns 
make to restore peace. ‘ 

In the long run we may come to the conclusion that the simplest 
definition of an aggressor is one whose armed forces are found on 
alien soil in violation of treaties. 

By thus expressing the willingness to consult, it was 
commonly thought that the United States removed at once 
the greatest obstacle that hindered the French in the re- 
duction of arms, while the endorsement of the MacDonald 
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plan corresponded with the French insistence on supervi- 
sion; yet it enabled Germany to feel security in view of 
the proposed abolition of offensive weapons. How seri- 
ously this last item of hope was taken was apparent on 
May 24, when contrary to many fears and misgivings the 
chapter of the proposed convention dealing with the re- 
duction of such elements was brought up for reading. 
German comment on Mr. Davis’ statement, at first rather 
cautious, was eventually cordial. The simple definition of 
an aggressor was in contrast with the wide interpretation 
to the term that had been urged by the Soviet delegation, 
which would have extended it to almost any preparative 
action that might be interpreted as indicating future con- 
flict ; and to the Belgian plan of letting aggression be de- 
termined in concrete cases by a commission drawn from a 
standing panel of international consultants. French com- 
ment of nationalist leanings was naturally skeptical as to 
the practical value of Mr. Davis’ proposals, believing that 
the merely negative promise to “ refrain from any action ” 
interfering with peace enforcement should read “ at least 
refrain,” etc. However, in general, European comment 
seemed to view his words as notably constructive. 


Jews Before the League.—A petition was laid before 
the Council of the League of Nations on May 20 by 
Franz Bernheim, a Jewish resident of Upper Silesia and a 
German national, now a refugee in Prague, asking for the 
abrogation in Upper Silesia of all Nazi anti-Semitic laws 
and regulations in virtue of the Polish-German convention 
of 1922. Enthusiasm was shown for the case by the 
French, M. Bernheim being supported in his plea by a 
French jurist who stressed the previous German solicitude 
for national minorities. Other petitions were presented 
to the League from Jews of other countries. The Ger- 
man Government was silent on the petition, and no imme- 
diate action was in sight, since its consideration was post- 
poned upon the Council agenda. The administration of 
the Saar district also asked protection against the action 
there of Nazi officials. 


Germany’s Reconstruction.—Recent events in Ger- 
many, which have shown a decided attitude towards world 
peace and internal reconstruction, were responsible for the 
change of attitude in foreign comment of the aims and 
methods of the National Socialists. Chancelor Hitler 
showed a strong hand in checking the violence of the Left 
element of his party. He also withheld the ban against 
Jewish brokers, who will be allowed to continue in busi- 
ness. It was reported that the Government would not in- 
terfere with funds sent from abroad to aid the Jews in 
Germany. In the contest between the German Christians 
representing the political and Nazi insurgents in the Pro- 
testant denominations and the leaders of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Churches for control of the religious pol- 
icy, the latter showed resolute courage when they defied 
the ultimatum of the former and, turning down the Ger- 
man Christian candidate and Hitler favorite, chose the 
famous scholar and religious worker, Dr. Friedrich von 
Bodelschwing. There seemed to be no ground for the fear 
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that Chancelor Hitler intends to nationalize the Catholic 
Church or interfere with the negotiations begun by Von 
Papen during his visit to the Vatican during Holy Week. 
It was reported that steps were being taken to replace 
with a national concordat the three individual ones now 
in operation in Bavaria, Prussia, and Baden. The financial 
situation continued acute with the gold supply in the 
Reichsbank almost depleted and the problem of meeting 
the instalments and interest on the short-term foreign 
debt imminent. Dr. Schacht’s plan to consult with the 
creditors who were to gather in Berlin on May 29 was 
considered a part of the Nazi program which aimed at 
showing that there was no gold available and demanding 
reductions or payments in marks to be left in Germany. 
Hitler’s declaration that there must be a “ war against in- 
ternational finance and loaned capital” and the present 
state of foreign exchange would indicate that by any plan 
the foreign creditors would have to take a heavy loss. 


Austria’s Independence.—Chancelor Dollfuss con- 
tinued his bold stand to save his country from the Pan- 
German group on the one hand and the Socialists on the 
other. With determined force he curbed the parading 
Nazis and broke up their meetings. The Heimwehr 
seemed in a strong position to defend national unity. 
Cheerful reports of complete agreement between the Holy 
See and the Government, which was expected to result in 
a permanent concordat soon to be ratified were wide- 
spread. The new Minister of Education restored to the 
school children the Catholic privileges which had been 
limited by a decree of the former Minister of Education, 
Dr. Gloeckel, a Social Democrat, as part of an anti-re- 
ligious program. The dictatorship restored unity of action 
and saved religion from any restrictions. 


Free State Budget.—The budget for the coming year, 
as presented by Finance Minister Sean MacEntee, was 
found acceptable. The total expenditure was listed at 
£31,529,220; this was an increase of about £2,000,000 
over last year. The revenue was computed at £26,440,- 
000, lower by £3,500,000 than last year. The deficit 
was expected to be covered by taxes on imported news- 
papers, salary cuts, and other service economies; by bor- 
rowing £3,000,000; and by the £1,000,000 surplus of 
last year. As regards this last item, the estimated deficit 
has been about £6,000,000, but the actual deficit, be- 
cause of increased tax returns, was only £5,000,000. No 
new taxes were incorporated in the budget. Provisions 
were made for social and economic relief without any 
diminution. Subsidies and bounties amounting to £2,- 
450,000 were contemplated for the farmers and cattle 
dealers who were affected by the tariff war with Great 
Britain. This money was taken from the £5,000,000 
annuities which President De Valera refused to pay to 
England. Observers professed to see in the budget the 
intimation that another general election would be held this 
year by the Fianna Fail Government. Confirming this 
view was the Government’s action in postponing the local 
elections until the bill for universal suffrage was passed, 
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and the certainty that a bill taking away the powers of 
the Senate would shortly be introduced. By success in a 
general election, the Government would be empowered to 
put through its program in these and other points. 


Chaco War.—New complications in the Chaco war 
were seen during the past week as South American na- 
tions showed a difference of opinion on the exact meaning 
of neutrality. Argentina, which had declared neutrality 
upon Paraguay’s formal declaration of war against Bo- 
livia, had served notice to the effect that no war supplies 
would be allowed to pass her frontier. Acting in accord- 
ance with this policy the Government held up at the fron- 
tier large quantities of supplies destined for the Bolivian 
soldiers in the Chaco region. Bolivia immediately object- 
ed to this, and argued that since she was landlocked and 
Paraguay was not, such an action could only be con- 
strued as favoring Paraguay. Should Chile and Peru, 
who had already declared their neutrality, take the same 
stand it was thought that the war would end within a 
month, for in this case Bolivia would be completely land- 
locked and unable to send supplies to her troops. Mean- 
while the Bolivian attack against Fort Arce continued. 
but the heavy rains of the past week prevented the offen- 
sive from resuming the spectacular character of the pre- 
vious battles. On the Nanawa front there was evidence 
of greater activity, with the Bolivian artillery inflicting 
heavy losses on the enemy. 


South Africa Vote.—Following the formation of the 
coalition Government made up of the two dominant par- 
ties—the Nationalists under Prime Minister Hertzog and 
the South African party under General Smuts—a man- 
date was sought from the electors on May 19. The re- 
sults of this general election gave the Nationalists 75 
seats, the South African party 62, Coalition Labor 2, and 
various opponents 11. Judge Roos, who led a secession 
movement of the Nationalists against Prime Minister 
Hertzog and endeavored to form a coalition with General 
Smuts, secured only two seats. After the election, the 
Cabinet remained the same, with General Hertzog as 
Prime Minister, General Smuts as Minister for Finance, 
and the other twenty-four members equally divided be- 
tween the two parties. 


Japanese Enter Peiping—On May 23, some six- 
hundred Japanese soldiers from the garrison at Tientsin 
arrived in Peiping after completing one of the most re- 
markable journeys in military history. Boarding two spe- 
cial Japanese trains at Tientsin, the detachment of soldiers 
had traveled eighty-eight miles through territory occu- 
pied by hostile Chinese forces without a single shot being 
fired or a single hostile demonstration by the Chinese. 
Just before the train arrived at Peiping, a Japanese Le- 
gation guard temporarily occupied half of the Chienmen 
Railway station. This did not cause the slightest confu- 
sion, and this despite the fact that on the platform oppo- 
site them Chinese troops were entraining to depart south- 
ward. After detraining, the Japanese troops marched to 
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their legation, passing on the way the American, Dutch, 
Russian, and British Legations. Great throngs of Chinese 
civilians gathered along the sidewalks to watch the unusual 
spectacle of an enemy’s army marching peacefully through 
their capital city. The entry of these Japanese soldiers 
was only the prelude to the expected occupation of Peip- 
ing. The main body of Japanese troops were still some 
distance outside the city walls. It was thought that they 
would not enter Peiping until the Chinese soldiers had 
sufficient time to carry out Tokyo’s ultimatum to leave the 
city. In the meantime the utmost confusion prevailed in 
the capital, as various units of Chinese troops jammed the 
streets and choked the narrow gates through the Tartar 
Wall in trying to carry out the demands of the Japanese. 
This demilitarization of Peiping by the Chinese was tak- 
ing place under the command and order of Ho Ying- 
Ching, the Nanking War Minister who preferred to carry 
out Tokyo’s ultimatum rather than subject his troops to 
certain and useless slaughter. Whatever hope there had 
been for an immediate Chino-Japanese truce was prac- 
tically abandoned on May 26, when the Tokyo War Of- 
fice asked truce terms which would be impossible for the 
Chinese. These terms demanded of China that she im- 
mediately recognize the independence of Manchukuo and 
that she pay an indemnity for all Japanese expenses in- 
curred in the expedition southward from Jehol. The 
truce also called for the immediate evacuation and perma- 
nent neutrality of the zone between the Great Wall and 
the Yellow River. 


23, the 
purchase 


Manchukuo to Buy Railway.—On May 
Japanese Cabinet approved the plan for the 
from Russia of the Chinese Eastern Railway in Man- 
churia. The following suggestions were made: (1) the 
State of Manchukuo is to negotiate the purchase under 
Japan’s guidance, fixing the amount and the terms of 
payment; (2) because of doubts concerning Russia’s clear 
title to ownership, Manchukuo is to buy merely a transfer 
of the undoubted control of the railway by the Soviet; 
(3) Manchukuo is to purchase various mining and timber 
concessions held by Russia in connection with the Chinese 
Eastern, thus eliminating Soviet influence there. 





Chicago’s big fair, the Century of Progress, 
should not begin without commemorating Catho- 
lic beginnings. Next week, the distinguished 
historian, Gilbert J. Garraghan, will write “ Chi- 
cago’s Catholic Centennial.” 

The article on Detroit’s banks by George Med- 
way in this issue will be followed by another next 
week by the same on “ The Holding-Company 
Evil in Detroit.”” He will apply the Pope’s ideas 
to the situation. 

The season of the Ascension and of Pentecost 
bring thoughts of Heaven. Next week, Francis 
P. LeBuffe, with a wealth of piety and erudition, 
will ask and answer the question, “ What Is 
Heaven ?” 














